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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_>—__ 


HE event of the week has been the publication, through 
Reuter, of a telegram from Calcutta, dated April 17th—that 
is, one day after the adjournment of Parliament—announcing that 
orders had been received by the Indian Government to despatch 
about 7,000 native troops to Malta. The regiments selected 
from Bengal are the 9th Light Cavalry, the 15th and 31st 
Infantry, and the 2nd Goorkhas; from Bombay, the 1st Light 
Cavalry, and two regiments of Native Infantry (numbers not 
given) ; and from Madras, the 25th Infantry. Four companies of 
tative Sappers and Miners are also to be sent, and two field 
batteries of (British) Field Artillery. The total force ought, if 
brought up to full war strength, to exceed7,000 men. The native 
troops will be brigaded with the British troops in Malta, but will, 
we imagine, be hutted, as the barracks are already full. Nothing 
has yet been reported as to the reception of these orders 
by the Native Army, or of the arrangements made for 
their transport, which must be elaborate. It is probable 
that they will not start just yet, as the statute enacting 
that all native troops employed out of India shall be paid 
for by the Crown is not repealed, and a vote of Parliament must 
therefore be taken to provide for the outlay. We have commented 
on this order, which is a very grave one, elsewhere, but must 
mention here that it has created no excitement and few 
comments. 


The impression of the public at the close of the week is that 
things look more pacific, but there is very little evidence in 
support of the impression. Sir Stafford Northcote said, on 
Tuesday, that the danger had not increased, and on Thursday it 
was reported that a preliminary Conference might be held, but 
nothing either official or trustworthy has transpired. It is possi- 
ble, as it always has been, that the Governments of Russia and 
England may agree to a Congress to revise the Treaty of 1856 
in the light of recent events, but there is no proof whatever of 

ch agreement. The Times of Friday considers the 

ion much more satisfactory, but that is no proof. All 

is certain is that the moment Parliament had dis- 
persed, it was announced that 7,000 Native troops had 
been ordered to Malta, and that the Russian troops in 
Roumania have been carefully posted en échelon, so as to guard 
against a sudden cutting of their communications. Neither of 
those facts indicates war, for both movements may be measures 
of military precaution, but then no facts as yet known indicate 
peace, unless it be this one,—that statesmen everywhere are eagerly 
taking holiday. 

On Thursday her Majesty in Council forbade the export of all 
torpedoes or torpedo apparatus from the United Kingdom. ‘The 
order is probably prompted by information of which we have no 
knowledge, but on the Continent it will be regarded as an immediate 
Preparation for war. 


Parliament adjourned on Tuesday for an unusual holiday, the 
Commons taking a Recess to May 6th, and the Lords to May 

















13th. Nothing was said in the Lords, and no question asked as 
to the position of negotiations, but in the Commons Mr. Forster 
asked for information, and Sir Stafford Northcote declared that 
nothing had occurred to increase anxiety, that the Government 
hoped to stop the bloodshed in Thessaly, and that this country 
was not isolated. The House, after a discussion raised by Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson, and mentioned below, and a strong effort from 
Mr. Forster to tie Sir Stafford to his declaration, dispersed as 
quietly as if all affairs were in their usual condition. Parliament 
has now sat through half its Session, and has done nothing 
beyond voting six millions for War preparations, and an extra- 
vagant though indispensable Budget. It was called together 
because war was possible, and has certainly done nothing to 
diminish the possibility of its occurrence. Indeed, it may be 
doubted if it has not increased the probability of a campaign, by 
increasing the influence of the War party, which has always 
threatened the Ministry when it conceived them to be honestly 
seeking peace. In our days, popular Parliaments certainly do not 
prevent the Kings from making war. 





Str Wilfrid Lawson on Tuesday resisted the proposal that the 
House of Commons on its rising should adjourn to Monday, May 
6th, on the ground that this was far too long a holiday for the 
House to take, in the present critical condition of the Eastern 
Question. In times declared by a great majority of the House to 
be times “ of great emergency,” when a vote deemed by a former 
member of the Cabinet a war vote had been carried, and another 
former member of the Cabinet had expressed his opinion that the 
policy of his colleagues tended to war, the House of Commons 
ought not to go holiday-making for three weeks. The British 
Cabinet, in their obstinate refusal to go into Congress, had 
seemed to a friend of his to merit the title of ‘the Parnell of 
Europe,” and without receiving an assurance that no decided step 
towards war should be taken in the absence of Parliament, he 
would not agree to this long adjournment. Of course Sir Wilfrid 
obtained no assurance of the kind. He did obtain from Sir 
Stafford Northcote a strong expression of personal opinion that 
nothing had changed for the worse, since the Government com- 
municated on the subject of its Eastern policy with the House of 
Commons, and that the hope which then existed of a satisfactory 
arrangement had since in no degree been lessened. We suspect 
indeed that even if the Chancellor of the Exchequer had declared 
that the last week had very much diminished the hope of 
peace, the result would have been pretty nearly the same. The 
House of Commons will have its Easter holidays, cost what they 
may ; and it is even possible that among the ten who voted with 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson, some might have absented themselves, if they 
had not felt sanguine of failure. The numbers were,—168 to 10; 
majority for a long holiday, 158. 








Lancashire is threatened with a grave calamity. The masters 
in the cotton trade contend, we think reasonably, that profits 
have so declined that unless wages can be reduced they must 
stop, and have given notice of a ten-per-cent. reduction. ‘The men 
contend that the loss of profit is the masters’ own fault, that 
they cannot submit to such a reduction—equivalent to an 
income-tax of two shillings in the pound—and that the 
masters ought to go on half-time. This the masters refuse, as 
half-time does not lessen any of their fixed expenses. The men, 
accordingly, though with obvious reluctance, resolved to strike, 
drawing out the hands gradually, so as not to destroy the 
Benefit Funds, but the masters threaten to meet this by a 
general lock-out. It is believed, though the holiday-time 
suspends operations, that the strike has begun, and that 
next week there will be in the districts of which Burnley is the 
centre 120,000 operatives out of work. We think, upon the 
| published evidence, that the trade is in a depressed state, that the 
strike cannot be maintained, and that both parties should seek a 
| compromise at five per cent. There are signs that this will be 
| attempted, but a strike even of a month will be a heavy blow to 
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the cotton industry, more especially at the commencement of a 
war which may interrupt half the markets of the world. 


The Leitrim murder caused a violent ‘‘ seene”’ in the House of 


Commons on Friday week. Mr. O’Donnell complained of the 
conduct of the Government, and under cover of a hypothetical 
‘¢ bad earl in Cumberland,” who had practised continuous ‘ de- 
baucheries, not only by the wiles of seduction, but by means of the 
authority and power of the landlord to threaten and inflict eviction, 
if peasant girls would not submit to dishonour,” endeavoured to 
suggest that Lord Leitrim was killed from motives of revenge. 
As he preceded these monstrous charges by no evidence, Mr. King- 
Harman ‘saw strangers,” and on a division, the House was 
cleared by 57 to 12, Mr. Gladstone, Lord Hartington, and Mr. 
Whitbread being hooted for voting in the minority. There can be 
no doubt that Mr. O'Donnell was guilty of inexcusable conduct 
in bringing forward such charges against a dead man, without at 
the same time quoting unanswerable evidence, but as little that the 
House was hopelessly in the wrong in shutting its doors, and so 
creating an impression among ignorant Irishmen that the Com- 
mons refuse them justice. Their duty was to punish Mr. 
O'Donnell, if they thought him deserving punishment, not to 
forbid the friends of the deceased Earl to make a public 
reply. As to the facts, the charges against a man of 
Lord Leitrim’s age, 73, seem incredible ; and they are distinctly 
denied by his agents, and by 200 of his tenantry who knew 
him well, and who ask for Parliamentary inquiry. On the 
other hand, Mr. O’Donnell has promised to move for a 
Commission of Inquiry, quoted some of the charges from 
Nationalist newspapers, and declares firmly that he spoke from 
entire conviction. He may have done so, just as Lord Shaftesbury 
did when he accused the Indian mutineers of similar crimes, 
which they had not committed; but it is not upon con- 


e ——_ ee 
_ troops the distances are very great. They requi 
| commissariat. 7 Neduie an Organland 
The South Northumberland election has resulted either j 
tie, or in something which will have the legal effect of a tie = 
the declaration of the poll, each candidate had 2,912 uncontested 
, votes. ‘The Liberal candidate, Mr. Grey,—the heir presumptive 
| of Earl Grey,—had, in addition, two balloting-papers on which 
the voters had written ‘‘ Grey,” instead of having marked them 
with a cross against the name of Grey. These votes, it 
ought not to have been counted for Mr. Grey, and were ulti. 
mately rejected. The presiding officer, the High Sheriff, hag still 
a casting vote, and would have given it for Mr, Ridley, had not 
Mr. Ridley,—with a good deal of honourable feeling, for which 
under the circumstances, he deserves great credit,—requested him to 
withhold it, and send the double return to the House of Com. 
mons. Though the result is at present indecisive, there ig no 
| doubt that it means a very great check for the Conservatives, 
| The county is one in which the representation has been divided 
| for a generation back,—indeed, there has been no contest since 
1852,—while it was the Conservative seat, Lord Eslington’s seat, 
which in this instance was contested. In such a case, the ip. 
| fluence of the Government and the influence of all who like to gee 
a balance of parties maintained in the county, being on the game 
| side, there must have been a very considerable reaction against 
| the Government, to produce the tie. 





| 
| 
| 


| 


| On ‘Thursday afternoon, a Nonconformist ‘ Ministerial Cop. 
| ference” was held in the Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, for 
| the purpose of presenting to Mr. Gladstone an address on the 
| risk of war. The address contained the names of four hundred 
| ministers of Dissenting congregations in the London district, and 

declared that ‘forthe war with Russia with which we are menaced” 
| they “‘ had failed to discover any justification,” and that they had, 


viction, but on evidence, that such charges, if made at | therefore, determined to strengthen Mr. Gladstone’s hands by 


all, should be based. Political factions have often be- 
lieved anything of each other, and half England believes now 
that Mr. O'Donnell, being a Catholic, would order a Guy Fawkes’ 
explosion. 





| placing in them the record of their cordial support. Mr. Gladstone, 


in receiving and replying to the address, contrasted very power. 
fully the virtual unanimity of England at the time of the Crimea 
war with that wide division of opinion which renders it possible 


On Tuesday, Mr. O'Donnell raised a question of Privi- | for such a county as South Northumberland to divide its vote 





lege against the Globe newspaper, for writing in relation to | equally between the Government and the keenest antagonists of 
the murder of Lord Leitrim, ‘The facts are too clear to be| the Government, and which admits of popular meetings of the 
contradicted with any chance of success, and we do not do Mr. | greatest enthusiasm on each side of the present issue. Even 


O’Donnell’s intelligence the injustice to suppose that he followed 
with one grain of belief the loathsome parable he obtruded on the 
House.” ‘This Mr. O'Donnell treated as a charge against himself of 
personal untruthfulness, but without the smallest reason. So 
far as the imperfect accounts of his speech go, he did not commit 
himself to any absolute statement that the personal vices of Lord 
Leitrim’s had led to his murder, but on the contrary, suggested 
hypothetically an explanation which, in a parallel case, would 
be thought to furnish, if not an excuse, at least a great extenua- 
tion of the crime. That he himself was disposed to accept that 


| such large minorities as the Liberals gained in the recent Wor 


cester and Hereford elections could never have been gained in 
opposition to the war policy of 1853. Mr. Gladstone maintained 
that the nation is now profoundly divided, instead of profoundly 
unanimous, and that worse still, while in 1853 we were acting 
with the moral support of all Europe, we are now acting in com- 
plete moral isolation. He maintained that as by our policy of 
two years since we had driven the Bulgarians into the arms 
of Russia, so we are now doing our best by our isolated action 
to drive Austria into the arms of Russia, and to compel her to 
agree with her adversary quickly while she is in the way 





explanation, we think the Globe might have seen, if it had wished 
toseeit. But so far as the meagre reports of what Mr. O’Donnell 
said went, he gave in no absolute adhesion to that explanation, 
and the Globe was of course at liberty to adopt any view it 


thought most reasonable on the point. Had its modest remark 
been considered a breach of privilege, Mr. Disraeli should in a/ not Mr. Gladstone press his anger against Austria too far? 


former year certainly have been censured by the House for telling | Austria, jealous though she is of Montenegro, would be a very 
the story of Canning’s sarcasm, that ‘men who said they liked | respectable mistress for such provinces as Bosnia and the 
dry champagne would say anything,” and then adding that of his | Herzegovina; and if Austria is so likely to be thrown into the 
critics on that particular occasion he would only remark, that they | 2™™s of Russia by the policy of the Government, is it not 
were quite equal to saying they liked dry champagne. That was | possible that the same result might be partly due to the 


much nearer to a charge of personal untruthfulness than Mr. | too great distrust of the Opposition ? 


O’Donnell’s very tame extract from the Globe. The House, of | ’ ¥ ; saieiataci me nearer “ 
course, saw no breach of privilege in the matter. ; Puppies, whose lives were endangered by the Chancellor of the 
| Exchequer’s first proposal at the early age of two months, have 


The news from the Cape is not satisfactory. It appears to be | been respited to six months’ life; while puppies of the more 
certain that Secocoeni, the licutenant or ‘*dog” of Cetewayo, | aristocratic order called ‘‘whelps,”—the minors, as it were, of 
the Zulu King, is in insurrection, and probable that his master | the canine peerage, at least potential members of the Kennel of 
will also rise; while there are reports that some of the Boers of Hounds,—are to be spared to the age of twelve months without 
the Transvaal refuse obedience to Sir T. Shepstone. Sir Michael | bringing down a tax upon their owners. This curious and quite 
Hicks-Beach stated on Tuesday that reinforcements would | indefensible exemption of the young dogs belonging to a pect- 
be sent to the Transvaal as soon as possible, and expressed | liarly well-to-do, not to say wealthy, class of owners, was, 0 


a hope that the Zulus might be quieted by negotiation ; | course, resisted in the House of Commons, and equally of course 
Sir A. Lusk,—who translated for dogs 


with him. He warned his audience against the selfish 
Eastern policy of Austria, and showed how she had 
forbidden Montenegro to rescue from ‘Turkey her old 
northern possessions. That is all quite true. But does 








but the general aspect of affairs evidently disquiets him. ‘The | was resisted in vain. 
Indian force sent to Malta would be much more usefully employed | Burns's republican apophthegm, maintaining that ‘‘a dog’s & dog 
at the Cape, where we fear we must now look for a considerable | for a’ that,"—was one of a minority of only 48,—147 voting in 
war. ‘The scttlers in Natal can guard themselves, but if the | favour of extending the immunity of whelps from taxation to 
Boers are sullen—a statement not proved yet—we shall in the | double the age allowed to other dogs. Seldom has Parliament 


Transyaal have only the regular troops to rely on, and for regular | passed a shabbier bit of class legislation. 
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Fr Waddy, Q.C., and now M.P. for Barnstaple, is chosen as 
Mr. Mundella’s colleague to fight Sheffield in the Liberal interest 
at the next election ; and on Thursday night, both Mr. Waddy 
god Mr. Mundella spoke to a crowded party-meeting on the policy 
of the Government in relation to the Eastern Question. Mr. 
Waddy insisted that the evident defect of that policy had been 
¢hat they had never laid down for themselves what they really 
desired, and that in con sequence they had gone on growing in blind 

usy of Russian influence, without any power of discrimi- 
nating between the results they did not object to, and the 
yesults which they did. Mr. Mundella showed how much of the 

ing war feeling had been excited by sensational rumours, 
devoid of all probability and all truth, but nevertheless widely 
believed, such as one of which he had obtained the refutation 
from Lord Derby himself,—that Tord Derby, after learning 
Bussia’s intended terms in June, 187’, had deliberately kept the 
Cabinet in ignorance of her demands till February, 1878. Of 
course, as Lord Derby wrote to Mr. Mundella, the truth was that 
the Russian despatch was in the hands of his colleagues within 
afew hours of its being placed in his own hands. In short, the 
Government has gone wrong through knowing too little of its own 
mind ; and the country by knowing a great deal more than was to 
be known of the mind of the Government. Mr. Mundella and 
Mr. Waddy will make a very strong combination, and may well 
endanger even Mr. Roebuck’s seat. 


The Oxford University Liberals have decided on bringing forward 
the Savilian Professor of Geometry, Professor H. J. S. Smith, as 
their candidate, on the next vacancy,—i.e., whenever Mr. Hardy 
becomes Lord Staplehurst. No abler and more accomplished 
academical candidate could have been selected. In University 
politics, Professor Smith has for a long time back exercised a 
most powerful influence, and always on the Liberal side. When 
he was named a member of the Oxford Commission, the 
House of Commons literally rang with his praises; and he 
has as much tact and skill in his manner of pleading for 
a reform, as he has firmness in adhering to it. Whether he 
would be as deeply interested and as vigorous in discussing 
questions of general politics as he certainly would be in discuss- 
ing all educational and academical questions, we cannot know 
till he is tried on the greater stage of the House of Commons. 
But Professor Henry Smith is not the man to ignore national 
issues, in order to secure the neutral position of a great Academical 
reformer, And whatever he gives his mind to, he will mark with 
his intellect. Of course, we would much rather have seen the 
Liberals of Oxford try to redeem their University from the poli- 
tical stain of 1865, by proposing Mr. Gladstone. To have returned 
him would have been an act of far greater political significance 
in every way than the success—if success were to be hoped for 
—even of the ablest thinker and teacher in Oxford. But as that 
seems to be off the cards, we hope the Liberals of the University 
may do all in their power to secure for one of the ablest and most 
sagacious of their number, a formidable, if not a triumphant, 
host of supporters. 


The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol has withdrawn his 
licence from the Rev. A. H. Ward—the chaplain of St. Raphael's, 
Bristol,—a church primarily intended for sailors, marines, emi- 
grants,and others connected with the seafaring life,—who 
has been practising the highest ritualism. Against this act 
of the Bishop’s, Mr. Ward has no appeal, nor indeed does 
it seem at all probable that if he 
Would help him in the least. He does not deny the high 
ritualistic practices which are now declared by the Judicial 


Committee of the Privy Council to be illegal, but avows 
and defends them. The peculiarity of the case is, how- 
ever, that the three ‘aggrieved parishioners” required by 
the Public Worship Regulation Act have not had the 


Courage to give their names, and that the Bishop has not 
revealed them ; and further that the congregation worshipping 
im St. Raphael's affirm that they are completely unanimous in 
the Support of their chaplain, and in their adherence to all his 
ritualistic practices. Mr. Ward, like a great many of the Ritual- 
ists, has certainly been a very earnest worker among the people, 
and has effected much which is a credit to Bristol, and a benefit 
to its seafaring population. Whether Dr. Ellicott had much 
choice in the matter—when once the chaplain had admitted that 
he was resolutely breaking the law—we do not know. But if 
he had not, so much the worse for the ad captandum and mis- 
Chievous Act under which the Bishop was proceeding. That 
three persons who do not venture to give their names should be 


| be excessive. 








had any appeal, it} 


} 








allowed to stop a religious work from which all who do give their 
names join in declaring that they are reaping the greatest benefit, 
is in itself a public scandal. 


The Bishop of Salisbury, in a somewhat similar case, has seen 
his way to veto proceedings against the Rev. Horace Edward 
Chapman, Rector of Donhead St. Andrew, notwithstanding the ad- 
mitted fact that in certain cases candles are illegally lighted on the 
altar, and water illegally mingled with the sacramental wine. The 
Bishop says,—‘‘ We consider it more desirable to endeavour to 
effect the gradual accordance of all the usages of the parish with 
the letter of the law by peaceful and fatherly methods, than by 
introducing the scandal and division of feeling sure to arise out of 
litigation, into a parish which has been remarkable for a great 
increase and appreciation of devotional services during the incum- 
bency of the present rector, and for much affectionate and most 
earnest sympathy between the clergy and a very large majority 
of the communicant parishioners.” And he makes it one of his 
reasons for this conciliatory course that the rector does, once a 
month, adapt his celebration of the Communion to the tastes of 
his non-ritualistic parishioners. This is surely a very wise and 
moderate use of the Bishop’s discretion. Was there no way in 
which Dr. Ellicott might have done likewise with his,—we admit, 
—far more erratic and self-willed ritualistic chaplain ? 


We regret deeply to see statements that gold has been dis- 
covered in Wynaad, the best coffee-producing district of South 
India, and is being worked by the “‘ Alpha Mining Company.” 
The world does not need more goid, and the disturbance which 
a profitable gold-field would produce in an Indian district might 
The profits of the business will certainly not ex- 
ceed those of coffee-planting, while their gambling character may 
attract hosts of Europeans, whom the Madras Government may 
find it very difficult to control. We do not, of course, vouch for 
the reports, but we believe them, as the existence of gold in the 
South, as well as in Assam and the Punjab, has long been de- 
monstrated. The natives, more especially in the Punjab and 
Assam, make a wretched living of the search, but then they only 
wash the surface-sands, leaving the ‘‘ reefs ” from which the gold 
is brought down, unattacked. The Assam gold-bearing region is 
in the centre of a continent, and well out of the way, but the 
Wynaad reefs, if they turn out profitable, are accessible by 
railway within twelve miles. 


The death of ‘‘ Boss ” Tweed, the vulgar but astute man who so 
long governed and plundered New York, is announced this week. 
He had fled to Cuba, but the Government gave him up, and he 
died in custody under an order to refund part of the sums which 
he and his confederates had obtained, chiefly by fraudulent con- 
tracts. ‘The system was to vote great expenditures for public pur- 
poses, and then sell the contracts to dishonest tradesmen for 50 per 
cent. on their total amounts. With thismoney, offers of work at high 
wages, and promises, Tweed kept his voters together, and had his 
Ring been a little more moderate or more perfectly united, might 
have been ruling New York now. It is probable they thought 
they could not be beaten, for when the exposure came, instead of 
retreating with their plunder, most of them relied on the law 
courts and the mob, and fought on for months. They quite forgot 
that though they ruled through a bribed mob, it was with the 
assistance of a party desiring political ends and not money, and 
sure to desert them the moment their frauds, which for years were 
only vaguely suspected, were exposed. 


For the Continent, the 7imes still embodies the English Press, 
and in the Times of the 8th inst. Lord Derby, in his celebrated 
defence, is said to have stated that “ Austria, with an army 
which could not be trusted to fight against the Slavs,” was a 
poor ally. ‘The sentence naturally exasperated the Austrian 
Army, which, of course, whatever its political feeling, would obey 
any order, and on Tuesday Lord Salisbury explained in his place 
that if Lord Derby had said anything of the kind, which he did 
not think, he spoke for himself alone, and not for the Govern- 
ment. The objectionable sentence is not to be found in other 
reports, and if uttered, it is most remarkable that Lord Salisbury, 
who was watching every word, in order to make his fierce reply, 
should not have heard it, or that so many reporters should have 
missed it. Our own impression is that something like it must 
have been said, but that Lord Derby meant, not that the 
Austrian Army would hesitate under any order, but that a 
knowledge of Slav feeling would disincline the Austrian Govern- 
ment to give the order for an attack on Slavs. 


Consols closed on Thursday 95 to 95}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——_ + 
SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE’S LEADERSHIP. 

HE choice of Sir Stafford Northcote as leader of the 
House of Commons, after Mr. Disraeli went to the 
Upper House, was all but inevitable. There was but 
one other man in the House of Commons who could 
even compete with him,—Mr. Hardy,—and Mr. Hardy, 
though much the better party orator of the two, is so com- 
pletely wanting in the judicial mind and the calm self- 
restraint so needful in a leader, that it would have been a very 
serious blunder to choose him while Sir Stafford Northcote 
was available. It is not possible to get a perfect leader. Mr. 
Disraeli himself had great defects as a leader, though he had 
great excellencies. And it is better at any time to have a 
leader who rides with a loose rein, and does not attempt to 
put too much pressure on the House, than a leader who would 
have made the Opposition, and not only the Opposition, but 
the Laodicean Conservatives, feel themselves trampled upon 
and oppressed, as Mr. Hardy, if he had been made leader of 
the House, would have done. Mr. Hardy never had 
adequate elasticity of political feeling for such a position. 
There is a woodenness even in his enthusiasm which renders him 
to some extent incapable of being penetrated by the thoughts 
and ideas of others. But that, at least, is not Sir Stafford 
Northcote’s defect. For one long Session and half of another 
very critical Session, the House has been under his lead, and 
no single Member of it would, we think, ascribe to him too 
heavy a hand in the control of its procedure. But many, we 
think, would regard his leadership as deficient in firmness and 
decision. And notwithstanding the sincere respect we entertain 
for Sir Stafford Northcote, we confess that with this opinion 
we agree. Last Session, on more than one occasion, we had to 
point out this want of decision. When Mr. Read proposed 
his County Organisation Bill, and the Government, after 
sending out a Whip against him, in a wavering and half-hearted 
way, accepted the principle of his measure, it was obvious that 
the leadership of the House was in very uncertain hands. It 
was the same when Mr. Yorke proposed the Royal Commission 
to inquire into the management of the Stock Exchange. The 
speeches with which the Government met that proposal were 
speeches of decided disapprobation, but they accepted it none 
the less, in spite of those speeches. Again, Sir Stafford North- 
cote resisted strenuously in principle the proposed Committee 
to inquire into Lord Dundonald’s grievance, but in spite of 
resisting it strenuously in principle, he granted it in fact, and 
that without a division. All this was grievously wanting in 
decision. And the same fault appears to us to have 
been exhibited in a very marked degree, though in a 
different class of cases, this Session. Within the last week, on 
three occasions at least, there has been evidence of a vacillating 
mind, a mind not equal to the emergency, and disposed to 
take a middle course where a middle course had little or no 
meaning. The first and most important case was in reference 
to the Gisorderly proceedings in the Lobby during the sitting 
of Friday week. When such men as Mr. Gladstone, the 
Marquis of Hartington, and Mr. Whitbread vote in favour of 
any measure, and are hooted in the Lobby for so doing, it be- 
comes the leader of the House to use his full authority for the 
purpose of rebuking and discouraging with some peremptori- 
ness the Members guilty of such discourtesy. There was no 
middle course possible in such a case as this, consistently with 
the dignity of the House and the House’s leader. Yet no 
account of the proceedings that we can see or hear of, repre- 
sents Sir Stafford Northcote as rebuking in any way the in- 
decent violence of his followers, though he does seem to have 
regretted that he had voted for the secret session himself. While 
himself always courteous to his opponents, he appears to be too 
much afraid of inspiring discontent in the minds of his supporters, 
to permit of his using the curb and bit effectively. Perhaps he 
is too conscious of not wielding a very vigorous whip and 
spur, to be quite willing to use the bridle as vigorously as he 
should, when his supporters go far beyond him, and indeed 
beyond discretion and reason, in their zeal. To treat men 
who were against a secret sitting—which everybody, in- 
cluding Sir Stafford Northcote himself, now admits to have 
been a grievous mistake—as if they had approved of 
Mr. O’Donnell’s course, was at once so silly, as well as so 
ill-bred, that we greatly fear that a leader of the House may 
lose influence and weight who did not venture to condemn it 
as he ought. Sir Stafford Northcote must not fear to chastise his 
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own followers when they break away from all rules 
and propriety, if he wishes for their sincere a ay 

The second instance of a tendency to vacillation, and to the 
drawing of distinctions without a difference, was his conduct 
on Monday night in reference to the increased Dog-tax, 
Mr. Chaplin proposed that no single pack of hounds should 
pay more than £30 for dog-tax, and that any master of 
hounds should, indeed, be at liberty to commute the tax 
on his pack for a payment of £30. This Sir Stafford 
Northcote very properly resisted, and resisted on 
right ground,—tke ground of justice. He thought fox. 
hunting, he said, a national sport. Still, you must not tax a 
man who prefers one national sport less than you tax a map 
who prefers another, else you will be incurring the charge of 
dealing unjustly with different persons. The position thus taken 
was quite unassailable. But when a few minutes later Sir 
Stafford Northcote himself brought in a clause exempting the 
whelps of hounds from taxation till they reached the age of a 
year, though all other puppies are to be taxed from the age of 
six months, he exposed himself to the very condemnation 
which he had just passed on Mr. Chaplin’s proposal. No 
more distinctly unjust exemption could be conceived, 
It is no doubt true, as it is stated, that till the whelps are 
a year old it is impossible to decide on their qualities ag: 
hounds, and whether they will do to place in the pack or not, 
But it is also true of a setter, or pointer, or retriever 
or even of an ordinary sheep-dog, that it seldom shows 
its faculty till it is near a year old; and there 
is no more excuse for exempting a master of foxhounds, 
—or rather, the subscribers for the pack, for a much 
greater number of packs are kept by subscription than by 
individual munificence,—from the cost of keeping young dogs 
which may not prove suitable to their purpose, than there is 
for exempting any other owner, whether of fancy dogs or of 
sporting dogs. If ever there was a tax paid out of luxuries, 
the tax on packs of hounds is so paid. It is, of course, true, 
as some of the speakers most irrelevantly affirmed, that plenty 
of farmers, and others even poorer than farmers, join in 
the sport which is thus to be specially favoured by the Chan 
cellor of the Exchequer. But what has that to do with the 
matter? The sport is not kept up for their amusement, but 
for the amusement of those who pay for it, and why should 
they pay less in proportion than the lady pays for keeping 
her toy-terrier, or the boy for keeping his bull-dog? If an 
additional item in the cost of keeping packs were,—as it 
necessarily would be,—the item due to taxation on whelps 
out of which the pack is to be recruited as the older hounds 
fall out, where could a better subject for taxation be found? 
It would be the taxation of a mere luxury, but eve 
that is not the main point. The main point is that 
the special luxury of country gentlemen ought not to be 
favoured, when the like luxury of every other class of the come 
munity finds no such favour. But then it will be said that 
Sir Stafford Northcote only left things as they are,—that is, 
acknowledged, as legal, a practice which has hitherto been fol- 
lowed without its being legal. That, again, is perfectly true, 
and equally irrelevant. The claim of this measure is to en- 
force the dog-tax thoroughly, as it has never been enforced 
yet. If it is to be enforced, as the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
states, on all sorts of poor persons whose puppies have hitherto 
been taken little notice of —if “the burden of proof” that these 
puppies are not more than six months old is to be thrown 
upon them,—why, in the name of justice, are the rich owners of 
the subscription pack of the county, only to be compelled to 
show that their whelps are under twice that age? The thing 
is palpably unjust, a mere bit of class legislation, and Sir 
Stafford Northcote in resisting Mr. Chaplin’s amendment 
himself condemned its principle in the clearest possible 
language. We cannot resist the inference that he 
had not the moral courage to face the unpopularity 
which the exaction of a new impost on the favourite 
sport of country gentlemen would have brought him, though 
he had the courage to resist the proposal for a new 
exemption. In a word, he was neither hot nor cold. He 
would not go so far as to set a bad example. But he had not 
the courage to enforce for the first time the principle of his 
own measure on the most influential of his supporters. b 

There was the same indecision, though in less degree, in his 
mode of dealing on Tuesday night with Mr. O’Donnell’s ques 
tion of “ privilege.” There was, as his good-sense perceived, 
not the shadow of a case for admitting a breach of privilege. 
The Globe, in remarkably temperate language, intimated its 
doubt whether Mr. O’Donnell himself believed in a charge 
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qhich he had not brought in a straightforward and direct 
manner before the House, but had put in a hypothetical and 
biguous form. Well, of course it was perfectly reasonable 
tnd legitimate for any one to doubt whether a charge so put was 
geriously accepted by one who elected to put it in that form. 
If that was a breach of privilege, all criticism is at an end. Sir 
Stafford Northcote said this virtually, but he said it in so cau- 
tious a manner that he practically left to Sir Henry James the 
duty of expressing the indignation with which the House regarded 
this monstrous waste of its time and absurd perversion of its 
rules. Sir Henry James did on that occasion the real duty of 
leader of the House, while Sir Stafford Northcote only faintly 
foreshadowed what the judgment of the House should be. 
That was, of course, a very venial error, and an error in the 
‘cht direction,—the direction of leaning towards leniency 
where there is any doubt at all. But in this case there was no 
doubt at all. Mr. O'Donnell had really violated all just 
rinciples of action in the debate out of which the remarks of 
the Globe arose, and a strong leader would have expressed the 
feeling of the House with more force and emphasis. Sir Stafford 
Northcote was, as usual, a little undecided, and as usual, where 
he is undecided, he léant to the side of gentleness, 

We say all this with no wish in the world to weaken Sir 
Stafford Northcote’s hands,—nay, with a very strong desire to 
strengthen them. His faults are,as we have often said, in the right 
direction. No blunder could be greater than to try to rule the 
House of Commons with a rod of iron. Any one who did so 
would soon fail. In his position, a light hand is the true strength, 
and Sir Stafford Northcote is light-handednessitself. Still he does 
at present want pluck, and we hope, more from inexperience 
and a deep sense of the fault of any attempt at despotism, 
than from deficiency of spirit. Especially in cases where 
his own sense of moral justice must convince him that an 
equal hand should be brought to bear on his own supporters, 
and on those who are not so intimately connected with him, 
his indecision threatens to weaken very materially his great 
authority with the House ; and on such points, at least, we ven- 
ture to hope that he will not only tighten his loose rein, but 
teach the unruly party he has to lead, that he is as much their 
master, as an M.F.H. is master of the pack over which he rules. 





THE DESPATCH OF NATIVE TROOPS TO MALTA. 
HE order to despatch Native troops to Malta received by 
the Government of India, and telegraphed home the 

day after Parliament had dispersed, is a very serious event, much 
more serious than the public appears inclined to believe. We 
do not mean because it may lead to war, for war, if it comes, 
will come for other reasons, but because it is the first step in 
a policy which may prove of the last importance to the British 
Empire. It has hitherto been the determination of British 
statesmen to treat India as a peculium, or world apart; to 
use its resources upon itself alone, and to employ its native 
troops only in India, or in expeditions like those to China, 
Abyssinia, and Egypt, which were obviously and directly of 
Indian interest, and in which the native soldiery would never 
be called on to encounter regiments of white men. No Sepoy 
has ever been seen west of the Isthmus of Suez or south of 
Java, nor has he ever been treated or regarded as forming part 
of the general armament of the Empire. So strictly has this 
policy been observed, that even in cases like the Cape war or 
the Maori war, where native cavalry might have been invalu- 
able, their services have not been asked for ; and proposals to 
volunteer for such duty have been, we believe, repeatedly rejected. 
General Jacob, for example, wished to take his splendid regiment 
of horse into the Crimea, and was refused. The native army, in 
fact, has never been employed out of Asia, except in that neigh- 
bouring division of Africa which in all its political relations is a 
mere annexe to the Asiatic world. In ordering Indian troops to 
Malta, as part of the preparations for a possible European 
war, Lord Beaconsfield, who made the Queen Empress of India, 
and is always most interested in Britain as a great Asiatic 
Power, has broken this tradition, and has shown to Europe 
and the world that he will, if necessary, employ all 
soldiers in the service of her Majesty as one Army. 
The method in which this has been done is extremely 
significant. No regiment, it will be observed, is invited 
to volunteer, after old Indian precedents, but each Pre- 
sidency receives orders to send on a small brigade. Madras 
sends, besides some sappers, a regiment of her small, 
Unprejudiced, obedient soldiers, who, though they have 
accidentally done little of late years, did so much under Sir 


Eyre Coote and Wellesley, and who are probably the easiest 


troops to feed and keep in discipline in the world. Bombay sends 
two regiments of regular Sepoys of the old kind from her Army, 
which did not mutiny, and which contains an extraordinary 
proportion of Rajpoots, and a regiment of cavalry; while 
Bengal sends two Sepoy regiments, a regiment of cavalry, 
and the 2nd Goorkhas, the pick and flower of the Irregular 
forces. The little Nepaulese hillmen are indeed believed 
to be the only equals of the Sikhs, who twice maintained 
a doubtful contest with ourselves. The meaning of this 
selection, which for geographical reasons must be an 
inconvenient one, is obviously to show that the whole 
Indian Artny, of all branches and in all Presidencies, is at 
her Majesty's disposal for European service, as much as 
the garrison of these Islands or the Queen’s Regi- 
ments in the Colonies. That Army now numbers 120,000 
native effectives, and should the service be tolerably popular, 
it can be recruited to almost any extent. To talk of “a 
million of splendid troops ” is, of course, absurd brag. We have 
not the skilled officers for them, or the carriage, or anything 
else in readiness, and we could not safely increase the Indian 
Army to any such extent, for it could not be either paid for 
ever, or disbanded on its return. But we could, undoubtedly, 
if the service proved popular, and if we were willing to pay each 
man 20 rs. a month, or £25 a year, and find his rations, send over 
100,000 native soldiers, and renew that army with recruits at 
the rate of at least 5,000 men a month. Of course much 
will depend upon the popularity of the service. That the 
Regiments will go, we have little doubt, though the men will 
not know where Malta is, and though there will be scruples 
and troubles of mind about entering Europe ; but there is nothing 
to compel recruits to enter, not even hunger—for the fighting 
classes are almost all peasants, owning their own land—and 
the refilling of the ranks will depend entirely upon the 
messages sent back by the wounded and the invalids. Re- 
cruiting, therefore, will depend on the popularity of the new 
and distant service. 

Still, we know of no definite reason why the service should 
not be sufficiently popular. “ Old Indians,” no doubt, will hesi- 
tate to believe that service all over the world will ever attract 
natives, but their impressions are too like instincts to be 
entirely trustworthy. The native regiments, if they like, can 
suspend most of their caste rules about food, as they did in 
Abyssinia, the only necessity being to avoid reliance on flesh- 
meat ; high wages are greatly approved by the fighting classes 
of India; and we do not know that South Europe will seem 
climatically very unpleasant to a Sepoy. He is not very par- 
ticular about climate, or comfort either, and if he is irritated, 
will probably be irritated by some ghostly or non-material “ fad” 
of which nobody ever thought. He may approve the adventure, 
as breaking up the monotony of life ; and if he does, the addi- 
tion made by the order to British strength is very great 
indeed. We detest the spirit of chauvinism now 80 
prevalent, and shall not indulge in the epithets about 
Sepoys which appear to delight those of our contem- 
poraries who have forgotten the Mutiny and its revela- 
tions; but there can be no doubt that the native troops are 
individually brave, that while they remain obedient at all they 
are docile, easily managed, and unlikely to commit outrages,. 
and that although they lack the desperate stubbornness of the 
British soldier, and suffer excessively under a repulse, they 
are heroes behind works, extremely mobile, and when well 
led—which means, when led by men whom they like—are 
very fair average troops indeed. It is so long since they have 
been fairly tested against Europeans, that their precise 
quality is a moot point even among the most experienced 
officers, but we believe that Generals of the coolest judgment 











would sooner command them, if supported by British soldiers, 
than an equal number of Turks, and that is high praise. We 
presume if employed in Europe they will be armed with the 
newest weapons—there will be a catastrophe, if they are not-— 
and should expect from their history that the smallest success 
would raise them quite up to the average European level. 
It follows that if they will come willingly, one of our 
greatest difficulties, that of finding men to fight second-class 
enemies, would, for a long time to come, be over. If the 
Sepoys like foreign service, it is of no use for any native tribe 
anywhere, be they Kafirs or Zulus, or Chinese or Maoris, 
or Egyptian fellaheen, to rebel, for they are outnumbered 
by practically endless supplies of men who are their superiors 
individually, and who have all the advantages which good 
discipline, good leadership, and scientific handling can bestow, 
It would be as easy to send 10,000 native troops to the 
Cape as to Malta, and if those 10,000 were supported by the 
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Europeans now at the Cape, there exists no native opponent 
who could meet them in the field. Her Majesty will, in 
fact, have gained the disposal for her whole Empire of her 
whole Army, which consists at this moment of at least 300,000 
regularly and fully-disciplined men. 

We make these admissions frankly, in the interest of truth, 
for when all is said, we are unable, apart altogether from the 
merits and demerits of any particular enterprise, cordially to 
approve the order. It smacks too much of the policy of 
decadent Rome, her reliance upon mercenary auxiliaries, to 
supplement throughout the Empire the overtaxed and over- 
burdened energies of her own people. In asking the Sepoys 
to fight for them in a quarrel outside Asia, Englishmen are 
putting off upon subject races a duty which, if it is obli- 
gatory, they ought to perform themselves, and rendering 
themselves in no small degree dependent upon their own sub- 
jects. They are quadrupling the area of danger from the 
next insurrection, and _ subordinating their own free 
control of the policy of the Empire to an opinion 
which is not theirs, which they cannot guide, and which 
is influenced by ideas some of which they would unhesi- 
tatingly pronounce immoral. They are not, as Russians will 
probably say, calling in barbarians to kill civilised men—for a 
Rajpoot is at least as civilised as a Cossack—but they are 
calling in Asia to repress Europe, that is, arming the civilis- 
ation which has no future to beat down the civilisation which 


progresses, There is something in calling in Nepaulese Hindoos 
to repress Christians on behalf of Mussulmans which revolts | 
I 


the instinct of the West, and justly, for though the Ghoorka 
is not to blame for his creed, it is on the difference of the 
creed that the hope of the future of the West is based. Nor 
can we be blind, though we are aware the objection may 
be exaggerated, to the danger of allowing a Ministry, 
at its own discretion, to organise armies for European 
expeditions out of men whom Parliament neither organises, 
nor controls, nor pays till they have been sent out of India. 
Englishmen are certainly not prepared to live in a military 
Empire, and if India is to be made thus completely part of our 
direct dominion, and its army to be employed for all purposes, per- 


haps even as part of the garrison of London, they will be living in | 
one. The reflex opinion of India will affect this country, and | 


gradually lower the whole tone of political morality, as it begins 
to do already, when excited orators declare that Englishmen 
must fight for a despotism they know to be evil, or forty 
millions of Mussulmans will rebel. If those forty millions sup- 


plied forty thousand troops available for general service, the force | 


of that reason for an unjust war would be more than quadrupled. 
We believe that the use of Indian troops in Europe, if the experi- 
ment succeeds, will greatly increase the English readiness to 
go to war, will greatly diminish the public sense of responsi- 
bility for war, will injure the character of English recruits, 
who will see their officers relying on men without patriotism, 
and will render the idea of general military training absolutely 
hopeless: and we cannot believe that any direct increase of 
strength—and we frankly acknowledge the increase 
quate compensation. The entire project speaks of a man who 
does not believe in the English character, but thinks that 
empires can be built and sustained by brain and force alone, 
without reference to the moral qualities in which, before the 
Beaconsfield era, Englishmen believed their strength to lie. 





THE LEITRIM INCIDENT. 
HE Leitrim incident in the House of Commons on Friday 
week is discreditable to all concerned, from the English 
people down to the Enragé section of the Home-rulers, An 
Irish Peer of considerable wealth, violent opinions upon the 
rights of property, and such self-will that the Government 


had been compelled to remove him from the Magistracy, was ; 


assassinated in a wild corner of Donegal. Thereupon the 
majority of English journals, landlords. and Tories, without 
waiting for inquiry, without remembering that the agrarian 
conflict has been going on in Ireland for centuries, without 
giving a thought to the most obvious considerations of justice, 
break into a violent rage with the Irish people, denounce the 
Irish peasantry as assassins, and call for special legislation to 
protect Irish landlords. Language such as is never used in 
any other case of crime is directed against a whole people 
habitually and singularly free from criminality, and a 
Church which, whatever its other defects, is consistently 
stern, not to say arrogant, in putting down the Secret 
Societies to which the Press attributes this crime. Even 
the Government loses its head, and instead of proceeding 


is an ade- | 


with the vigorous but restrained severity wound’ in ol aumen 
cases, arrests everybody it can, places a cordon of police 
the district, issues promises of an unusual reward, £1 000, § 
information as to the cause of the Peer’s death, and acin - 
promises pardon to any but the actual assassins in terms which 
would enable a Riband Lodge, supposing such a body to ha 
given the order for assassination, to avow it with fapuiin 
Of course the Irish, sensitive to the last degree, eager for “ 
pathy, and impatient to weakness of censure, grow furom 
| under the storm of obloquy ; their newspapers pour out accuga. 
| tions of the most reckless kind, to show that the murdered man 
| was a roué—as if, supposing it true, that would be an excuse for 
murdering him from behind a hedge—and their more recklegg 
representatives repeat their statements in Parliament. We arenot 
| defending them for doing so. We can imagine nothing leas ey. 
cusable from the English point of view, or more foolish from his 
own point of view, than Mr. O’Donnell’s conduct on Friday week, 
He wanted, as we judge from his subsequent letters, to protest with 
a certain fury of denial against the insults cast on his countrymen 
in consequence of the Leitrim murder. He wanted also to state 
his belief that the Earl might not have been murdered out of 
agrarian hate at all, but out of private hatreds produced by hig 
own dissoluteness and oppression. His clear course, therefore 
was to state his belief, in the most moderate language he could 
command, and with the usual, and, as most Christians think 
decent apology for attacking the dead, and reserve his fury 
for the unjust prejudice which condemned a people unheard ag 
universally accomplices in a grave crime. He thinks it is eyi- 
| dent that he did this, but he is mistaken. Method is every- 
thing in such cases, and his method left on the mind of the 
House the belief that he was hinting the most damning cha 
against Lord Leitrim as if they were accepted facts, without 
| adducing anything approaching to legal evidence, and in his own 
|mind justifying assassination. As Mr. O'Donnell, whatever 
| the other specialities of his character, is a perfervid, not tosay 
| a fanatic Catholic, that impression must have been erroneous, 
but he had nobody to thank for it but himself. Anything 
| more indiscreet than his speech, even supposing him, as we do 
| suppose him, perfectly sincere in his theory, and only reckless 
in his confusion between allegation and evidence, can hardly be 
conceived, except the immediate action of the House of Com- 
/mons. The majority present, never tolerant of the Member for 
Dungarvan, who certainly does his best to drive them frantic, 
} and at the moment irritated beyond measure by what they 
thought an indecent attack upon the dead, had at their dis- 
| posal a dozen means of punishing Mr. O’Donnell. They could 
| have howled him down as they once did Mr. Auberon Herbert. 
| They could have directed the Speaker, who is only their agent, 
even after his ruling in Mr. O’Donnell’s favour, to stop him, or 
/commit him to custody. They could have moved his expul- 
sion there and then, as a calumniator. They could in a dozen 
ways have made it impossible for him to go on, but instead of 
this, they authorised him to go on at his own discretion, but 
excluded the Reporters. That is to say, they allowed him to 
make his charges, so that the country heard them, but refused 
the public the opportunity of judging of his evidence, and 
his opponents the opportunity of refuting or rebuking him 
in public. They actually, so far as they could, forbade 
‘themselves to record an indignant protest. Can any- 
thing he conceived more foolish, more calculated to 
place Mr. O'Donnell before the ignorant section of the Irish 
public in the precise attitude his opponents do not desire—as 
|a man to whom the British Parliament refused full right of 
speech, because he was pleading their cause against their 
oppressors. Asa matter of fact, he was doing their cause n0 
good, but only raising the just prejudice always excited when an 
| advocate disregards evidence to indulge in vituperation ; and the 
whole importance of his speech was derived from its suppression, 
an importance given to it not by the Home-rulers, but by those 
; who regard them as enemies of their country. The majority, on 
} 
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| their theory of his motives, played into his hands, and produced 
precisely the impression among the Irish vulgar which 
‘they think the Member for Dungarvan wishes to produce, 
and which it is the interest as well as the duty of every 
Englishman to efface. And then, because Mr. Gladstone, 80 
many years a Premier, and Lord Hartington, the leader of 
Opposition, and Mr. Whitbread, the constant referee of the 
House in difficulties, saw all this, and voted for open doors, @ 
group of Members hooted them for their votes, the most dis 
tinct breach of the privileges of Parliament which, even in t 
day of breaches of privilege, we ever remember to have heard of. 
But, we shall be asked, is the House to tolerate reckless 
charges against the dead or the living, advanced without suf- 
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a but advanced under the shelter of its privi-' seat,—the seat vacated by Lord Eslington on his succession to 
leges ? Certainly e" ee . Dating “ig mento the pa, ns — — =. af my a oun 

xempted from the restraints of the law of libel, because in any case have been strained to the utmost. Bu 

ote caine the public benefit that they should bring charges this, the issue of the moment was a most momentous one,— 
> make statements in the public interest which subsequent the election really amounting to a vote of confidence or no 
investigation may prove to be groundless. It may be necessary, confidence in the Government of the day on the question of 
gs in the Clive case, to assert that a Viceroy has taken a bribe, foreign policy. Now, the Greys have, of course, very great 
or that a General has sold an army, or that a Minister is of | political influence in the county, and Mr. Albert Grey, the 
a character which disqualifies him for the service of the Crown, present Liberal candidate, seems to have oratorical abilities of 
and a member is therefore invested with a privilege which, after no ordinary kind, at least for the purposes of a popular can- 
all, is allawed also to every advocate in the Courts. If counsel | vas ; but still his opponent, Mr. Ridley, has also very great local 
for the accused in the Leitrim case make the very same state- | influence, and was supported warmly both by his brother, the 
ments that the Member for Dungarvan made in mitigation of | Member for the Northern division of the county, Sir Matthew 

unishment, nobody wiil be able to stop them. That this | White Ridley, and by Earl Perey. Add to this that, though 

wer, which is indispensable, should be carefully used, under Mr, Cowen, the Liberal Member for Newcastle, had pledged his 
a full sense of responsibility, and in especial with something | vote and support to Mr, Grey, the whole influence of his paper 
of human delicacy and tenderness towards the dead, goes with- has been given with very great decision to the support of the 
out speaking, for except rs a tower it _— — —— on +. — — r the dey, -_ it = 
an intolerable oppression ; but then what are the decent methods | be seen at once how great was the danger of defeat. e 
of maintaining such restraints ? Clearly, first to express disappro- social or family influences were well-nigh balanced. The 
bation when any speaker passes the well-understood line ; then to political tradition was in favour of a division of the county 
appeal to the Speaker, who, as we have contended for months, | between the Liberals and Conservatives, which meant success 
ought to be invested with the powers of a Judge in his own: for Mr. Ridley. The moral influence of the Government was 
Court; and then, if the orator is obstinate, to declare his con-| exerted to the full on Mr. Ridley’s side; nor was the 
duct intolerable, and suspend him for the Session, or expel | Liberal party in South Northumberland without very grave 
him. Nobody doubts the power or the right of the House to divisions of feeling on the uppermost question of the day. 
do these things, provided it does them calmly, with the dignity |The self-styled British or National Liberals certainly hold 
it used so carefully to preserve, and with a full sense of its| much more with the Government than with the Opposition. 
responsibility,—if not to the electors, at least to God, the Yet in spite of all these advantages for Mr. Ridley, the result 
Empire, and itself. In the immediate case before us, we doubt | has been, so far as the gauging of opinion is concerned, the bare 
whether, in its higher moods, it would have so acted. We| success of the Liberals,—at least so far as regards the intention 
have not the smallest sympathy with Mr. O'Donnell, who| of the votes declared went, for of course the two voters who 
seems to us to have descended from his original attitude | wrote ‘“ Grey ” on their papers, intended to vote for Grey, though 
as exponent of the more fervid but still intelligible Ivish| they did not know how legally to carry out that intention. 
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feeling to that of an agitator willing to irritate that | And even if these votes be, as we suppose, legally inadmissible,— 








ficient evidence, 





feeling, and in this case we have no tolerance for his 
indiscretion; but it is folly to deny that his allegations, 
had they been proved, had a direct political bearing. It is of 
the utmost importance to Irish legislation that it should be 
known accurately whether Lord Leitrim was shot out of 
private and provoked hostility, or in pursuance of the agrarian 
war. We believe that the motive was agrarian, and see no 
evidence as yet of any other motive, beyond rumours, often 
spread about powerful men, of indifferent moral character ; 
but Mr, O'Donnell and those round him affirmed that he had 
given provocation not connected with land, and that allegation 
should have been, not silenced, but subjected to fair investiga- 
tion, and then if found to be baseless or insincere, punished. 
Suppose De Quincey’s “ Bad Earl,” in Cumberland, whom he 
says the populace hated so, had been shot, and Cumberland 
had been “ proclaimed,” and one of the Curwens, who used, if 


we remember their biographies aright, to fight for the people | 


in that county, had alleged that he was shot because he | 





there is a tie between the two parties,—/.¢., an indication that 
the opinion of that great county constituency is equally divided. 
Nor can it be said fora moment that the issue was not a 
question of foreign policy, and was not strongly put. Mr. Grey 
spoke with a piquancy and a clearness on the point which 
should make him a most valuable accession to our rather weak- 
hearted Parliamentary Liberals, if he gains the seat. He did 
not speak, like the head of his house, with almost a 
morbid desire to discriminate himself from the Govern- 
ment and the Opposition alike. He did not even 
speak with the coldness of Lord Hartington or the reticence 
of Lord Granville. He avowed convictions on the Eastern 
Question which certainly go no less far, if in some respects they 
do not go farther, than those of Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Grey said 
plainly that he thought England ought to have been ready to 
enforce upon Turkey, even by the use of arms, the decisions of 
the Conference of Constantinople ; and if we understand aright 
the last sentence of the following passage in his speech, he 


never would pay a bill. Would not the House have | would have been prepared to see England co-operating with 


listened? We know it would, and Mr. 
charges, though of course involving far more responsi- | 
bility in the accuser, would have exonerated the popu-| 
lace from political crime far more completely, and demanded | 
therefore far more careful consideration. It was a case in which 
the House should have exhibited something of the fortitude as 
well as of the dignity of a judicial tribunal, not have allowed 
itself to be carried away, partly by indignation, partly by dis- 
like of an individual, and partly by class-feeling, beyond the 
bounds of the most ordinary self-restraint. What did Mr. 
O'Donnell, or his ways, or his motives, or his charges matter, 
compared with the attitude of the Legislature towards the 
Irish people, and those who accuse it of proclivity towards | 
causeless assassination? The House must protect itself orem 
from annoyance, but no annoyance can justify it in forgetting | 
infinitely higher duties,—duties in especial towards populations | 
which have grievances like those of the Irish peasantry, and | 
the additional misfortune of thinking they can be remedied by | 
electing Home-rulers, 











THE SOUTH NORTHUMBERLAND ELECTION. 


O’Donnell’s | Russia «/one,—which none of our leaders have yet said,—rather 


than leave the decisions of the Conference a dead-letter :— 
“* Why did not England, with the other Powers of Europe, in- 
sist that Turkey should submit to those terms which she said 
were necessary? It was admitted by Lord Salisbury in the 
House of Lords that the reason they did not do this, was 
because they were doubtful whether they would secure the 
support of one-tenth of the Members of either House of Par- 
liament. Their Ministers thus placed themselves in this low 
position, that they knew what was right, but dared not propose 
it, because they feared they would not obtain the support of a 
majority. Surely that was no reason for a Minister’s refusal 
to propose a thing which in his conscience he believed 
to be politic. It would have been more satisfactory for 
Lord Salisbury, for Lord Derby, and the rest of the Conserva- 
tive Government, had they fairly recognised what the leaving 
of this task to Russia alone meant, and had they said, * In 
order to keep this an European question, we must force Turkey, 
at the points of our bayonets, if necessary, to accept those terms 
which the united voice of Europe had declared to be neces- 
Had they done that, England would have had an equal 


sary.’ 


ishare in directing the future destinies of Bulgaria and of 





HE South Northumberland Election is by far the best | Turkey generally. Had that plan been adopted, there would 
symptom of the present condition of political feeling in | have been no war, for the Turks never would have resisted the 

the country which we have had for a long time. The repre-| Powers of Europe combined; the miseries suffered in the 
sentation of the county has for near thirty years been divided |late struggle would have been aveided ; Kugland and Russia 
between the Liberals and Conservatives, and indeed so divided | could have wrought together peacefully in reorganising 
by mutual arrangement, for there has been no contest since | Bulgaria, and the Ottoman Empire would have been saved,” 
1852. The seat to be filled up was in this case the Conservative | That is very plain-speaking, and all that Mr. Grey has said 
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on this subject has been equally plain. He has condemned in 
the strongest language the attempt of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Government to get a triumph over Russia, by demanding 
pledges, in relation to the proposed Congress at Berlin, which 
no other Government thought needful. In one word, he has 
been Liberal to the core in this canvas, and though, 
of course, regretting, as all Liberals regret, the result of 
our helpless foreign policy in giving Russia so complete a 
control over the results of the war, he has not tried to make any 
kind of political capital by unduly emphasising such attacks on 
Russia as might be fairly enough justified by her conduct in 
relation to Bessarabia. And his opponent, though compelled to 
profess himself a great friend of peace, and a great believer 
in the power of the Government to secure peace, was 
as thoroughgoing in his defence of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
foreign policy as Mr. Grey was thoroughgoing in attacking it. 
It was on this policy that the election turned and that the 
contest raged. And the issue was to all intents and purposes, 
—whatever may be the legal result,—a tie. The Government 
cannot get a majority for their foreign policy, even in a 
county where parties are so equally balanced that the repre- 
sentation is usually divided by mutual consent, even though, 
on the particular issue in question, many of the Liberals have 
confessedly deserted their own party, and though in Northum- 
berland, as in England generally, any Government in possession 
has an enormous advantage over the Opposition. 

Such a result in a county election unquestionably implies a 
very decided relative loss of influence for the Tory policy in 
the North of England,—in a word, an approximation between 
the feeling of the North of England and the feeling of Scot- 
land, which, as every one knows, is all but unanimous in its 
distrust of Lord Beaconsfield’s foreign policy. And indeed, 
Mr. Ridley appears to have perceived that his first expressions of 
blind confidence in the Government went too far, and that it 
was wise to substitute for them much more modest expressions, 
and especially a strong conviction that their policy would 
lead to peace. Hence, we think we may argue from all the facts 
of the case that the North of Britain at least is alarmed and 
disquieted by the foreign policy of Lord Beaconsfield, and 
desires to see in its place a policy of a much less showy and 
of a far more reasonable and sincere kind. But we are far 
from saying that England in general shares the alarm 
and disquietude of the North. As Lord Beaconsfield says, 
the English people are a people liable to great enthusiasms, 
and one of their enthusiasms is the enthusiasm for anything 
like a defiant and ‘isolated attitude towards Powers which 
they are told to regard as aggressive. Still, in these matters, as 
in most others of a political nature, what the North thinks one 
year, the South will think the next. It is in the shrewd, 
independent minds of the Northmen that the popular 
opinion of the nation moulds itself first. Even in Lancashire, 
if we may trust the political reports which we hear from many 
quarters, Lord Derby is trusted more than Lord Beaconsfield, 
and the Tory Government has lost ground greatly by his 
retirement. At any rate it is a very serious thing for any 
Government when, at a moment so critical as_ this, 
it cannot, by its moral influence alone, decisively turn 
the scales in a county where parties are otherwise 
equally divided. And we at least attribute the result 
in no small measure to Lord Derby's resignation, and the 
speech in which his resignation was subsequently explained. 
Little weight as it suited our Liberal leaders to assign to 
that speech at the time, it has been read with ever-increasing 
dismay among the shrewd Conservatives of the North, and 
we see the result in this first evidence of an ebb of the 
tide. The Cabinet certainly should ponder the election with as 
much anxiety as they would give to a despatch of Prince 
Bismarck’s propounding a policy of his own. For this election 
means that their influence is on the wane, that their policy, 
instead of gaining ground, is losing ground in the country. 
And what responsibility could be graver, than to rush into war 
with a country already beginning to believe that the Queen 
has lost her best advisers, and that the tendency of events is 
towards a needless, reckless, and mischievous war, undertaken 
through the resolve of a political charlatan to humiliate a 
great Empire from which England has little to fear and much 
to hope ? 





PERSONAL POWER IN EUROPE. 


-——~ the strangest fact about the present crisis is the 
secrecy in which all negotiations have for some months 
been shrouded. No less than four Governments—those of 


aaa 
Great Britain, Russia, Austria, and Turkey—are direct} 

d in them, and must kn luti — 
gaged in them, and mu ow every resolution that has been 
formed. Three more—those of Germany, France, and Ita] 
must be familiar with every step taken, must be confidentially 
consulted on every detail, and must have expressed opinions 
more or less formal, upon every incident of importance. Seven 
Governments, in fact, may be said to be negotiating on matters 
of the last importance, four of them profess to obey popular 
Assemblies, and two certainly do obey them. And yet, with peace 
and war trembling in the balance, and all Europe serious] 
menaced, at least in its material interests, no Government feels 
compelled to reveal to its people in any way the secret of the 
situation. In this country, no one outside the Cabinet even 
professes to know what the Government is at. The oldest 
politicians are completely baffled in the effort to decide whether 
the Government means peace or war, whether it is carrying out 
a definite policy or not, whether it is seeking to solve the 
Eastern Question; or whether it is only endeavouring to 
snatch a momentary diplomatic triumph. In France 
the Government remains totally silent, the popular Deputies 
ask no questions, and M. Gambetta, who makes Ministries, 
absents himself from the country on a foreign tour. In Austria, 
the Ministry, while professing to explain everything, explains 
so little, that there is no man in politics who knows exactly 
what Austria is seeking, or which way her Emperor will ulti- 
mately go. In Berlin, of course, we expect secrecy on diplo- 
matic affairs; but in Russia the Government professes to 
instruct the people, and its usual organs say a great deal, and 
yet no one knows whether what is said is the exact truth, 
or only a statement intended to be received as such in 
the different capitals. The Press, which usually contrives 
to know essential facts, is hopelessly at fault ; and even the 
financiers, whose interests make them so keen, are perplexed 
and afraid to move. According to all appearance, in spite of 
all constitutional machinery, of half-a-dozen Parliaments, of 
the ubiquitous newspaper correspondent, and of passionate 
feeling among the peoples, the destinies of Eastern Europe 
are being arranged in private notes and private conversations, 
written or guided by half-a-dozen persons, who render to 
the populations they rule no account of their proceedings. 
They do not even say frankly what they are doing, and in a 
country like Britain, expeditions are ordered from India to 
Malta, to be paid for by the British Treasury—that, for- 
tunately, is settled by statute—without- any independent 
Member having dreamt that such a design, such an infraction 
of all precedent was even in contemplation. There never was 
such a suspension of the ordinary restraints upon Govern- 
ments, such a liberation of the statesmen from the control of 
popular opinion. Less than a dozen men hold in their hands 
the issues of war or peace, and two hundred millions of 
white subjects await in anxious tranquillity their decision. 

Events have, in fact, restored everywhere upon this question 
the personal authority supposed to be so nearly extinct. In 
Russia, the Czar, victorious in the field and master of an elate 
and yet weary army, can decree either peace or war, without 
restraint from any individual. In Austria, amidst his divided 
peoples, the Emperor’s final decision is sure, whether it is 
approved or not, to be at all events obeyed. In Germany, as 
the crisis does not involve mobilisation, the Prince Chancellor 
is left unfettered by the people, and has no one to consult 
except his Sovereign. In France, M. Waddington has only 
to be sure of the Marshal and M. Gambetta; and in England, 
Lord Beaconsfield, having mastered the Crown, the House 
of Commons, and the visible majority, could to-morrow de- 
clare war, or announce a peace, without loss for the time of 
his ascendancy. Of course, behind these six or eight states- 
men stand many counsellors and mighty controlling forces, 
which could not be disregarded, but still the initiative 
rests with them; and the initiative for the moment 
is all. If the Emperor William and his adviser chose 
definitely to say that they would join the Power which 
first showed a readiness to give way, there would be no war. 
All the conditions alike of war or peace depend on the deci- 
sion of the Emperor of Austria. If either the Ozar or Lord 
Beaconsfield say out loud there must be peace or war, war oF 
peace there will be. M. Waddington doubtless is more 
controlled, but still it is M. Waddington who has the 
first word as to the “alternative policy” which we may 
rely on it the British Cabinet has considered, and can do 
more perhaps than any one else to prevent war, while allowing 
to the anxiety of the British people some free scope. These 
six men—the Romanoff, the Hohenzollern, the Hapsburg, 





Lord Beaconsfield, M. Waddington, and Prince Bismarck— 
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could not, we dare say, make any arrangement they pleased ; 
put they could most decidedly, if they agreed, establish a 
ace which the nations they represent would accept with 
little criticism and no active discontent. 
The situation is extraordinary, and reveals to an almost un- 
recedented degree the inclination of nations in serious crises, 
when mere accident might produce endless disasters, to trust 
submissively in individual men, and rely on them to decide 
whether they may be happy or miserable. Here is all Europe 
waiting in arms, and when any leading statesman declares 
that it is better to reveal nothing, the populations sink back, 
content to wait till men whom half of them do not 
trust think it expedient that the seal of secrecy should be 
removed. They are aware of the risks, aware of the sacri- 
fices to be possibly incurred, aware that those sacrifices 
will fall on them, and yet they sit patiently silent while their 
destinies are decided in secret by unknown methods, and for 
unknown reasons over their heads. It was supposed that 
democracy, as it advanced, as it admitted the millions to direct 
power, would prevent all this, but no anticipation could be more 
at variance with the facts. And yet the facts might have been 
expected. Nothing has been more clear for years to close ob- 
servers than that the great organised democracy of our day, the 
American Republic, leaves the initiative of its foreign policy 
entirely and trustfully to the head of the Executive, waits 
patiently for his decision on both events and negotiations, and 
virtually accepts peace or war on his recommendation. Of 
course he has his counsellors, but they are not elected coun- 
sellors. So operative is the feeling of submissiveness, that the 
American people, after expressing, on the whole, a wish for 
war, will, as in the Mason and Slidell case, at the bidding of 
the Executive sink back again into tranquillity, satisfied that it 
is wrong. So would the English people at this moment. If 
Lord Beaconsfield in a single speech declared himself satisfied 
that war was just now needless or inexpedient, the war- 
feeling would in a week be as dead as if it had never 
existed. The truth is, we suppose, that upon this subject of 
Foreign Affairs the body of the people in every country, which 
is always ignorant of geography and painfully conscious of 
its ignorance, feels at heart a distrust of its own judgment, 
recognises that it must trust an expert, and is unwilling to 
doubt that the best expert must be the active head of 
the State. It may differ from him, and differ violently, upon 
a moral question. It may disagree with him as to its 
own capacity to bear further suffering in war. It may even 
condemn him savagely for not being, on a subject like the right 
of asylum, spirited enough, but it never considers itself quali- 
fied to judge of quarrels based mainly upon geographical con- 
siderations. That explanation, if at all correct, throws a 
curious light upon the inner self, and therefore, upon the pro- 
bable action of democracy, and suggests that on one particular 
at least, its self-will, its dangers have been exaggerated. The 
people rule Western Europe, and in Western Europe there is 
not a country where the Government could not decide on peace 
or war; while in most countries the Government, when care- 
fully examined, is, on foreign questions, only an individual. 





VICTORIA AND THE COLONIAL SECRETARY. 


; friends of Parliamentary Government in the Colonies 
__ have very good reason to feel obliged to the Deputation 
which waited on Sir Michael Hicks Beach last week, and 
elicited from him the declaration that if the people of Vic- 
toria should agree to desire an alteration of their present 
political Constitution, the Colonial Office will be only too 
happy to help them. A very little hint on such a sub- 
ject, addressed by the Secretary of State to such a 
community as that of Victoria, goes a very long 
way indeed; but it certainly was not to garner any 
such crumb of Job’s comfort that Mr. Dennistoun Wood 
led his forlorn hope of retired sheep-farmers, wool-brokers, and 
associated bankers to Downing Street. It is evident that the 
Constitution of Victoria must be soon and thoroughly reformed. 
The Constitution of England could not survive the rejection of 
the Appropriation Bill by the House of Lords four times with- 
in ten years. What the people of England would not submit 
to at the hands of the British Peerage, with all its illustrious 
associations and living eminence of capacity and service, no 
British colony should be subjected to at the pleasure of 
thirty gentlemen, all of one class, and that a rather selfish 
class—the class of Squatters—without a single statesman 
of eminent ability or official service among them, if, indeed, 


of Victoria can only be reformed in one way. The body 
which causes these periodical dead-locks must be made an 
organ, and cease to be an obstruction to the expressed will of 
the people of the colony. It is the only Upper House in all 
our Colonies which, continually asserting the privileges, habi- 
tually ignores the practice of the House of Lords. During 
the recent crisis, we venture to say there were no persons in 
England who regarded the proceedings of the Victorian Council 
with less sympathy than the Peers. Nothing can well be 
more irritating to the statesmen of that House than to find 
powers they have allowed to fall quietly into abeyance called 
into dangerous activity by a shoddy aristocracy at the Anti- 
podes, and justified by a reference to the obsolete precedents of 
their Journals. 

There can hardly be conceived a more dangerous form of 
imperium in imperio than an electorate within an electorate in 
a newly-settled democratic Commonwealth, in which neither 
time nor circumstances have aided to produce any real 
stratification of classes, into which all men are born or 
come equal in rank, and in which the greatest fortunes 
are as often the result of chance as of enterprise. That such 
an electorate should continue to elect a House which not merely 
pretends to, but insists upon exercising, co-ordinate authority 
with that of the House elected by the people at large, is, we 
trust, impossible any longer. The lesson of figures is con- 
clusive, even if there were no graver facts before us. At the 
last biennial election of the Council, there were contests in 
three of the provinces into which the colony is divided for the 
election of the Upper House; 6,871 electors voted. The entire 
constituency which elects the Council numbers 27,719 voters, 
out of a total population of 840,000, and of these not 
more than 50 per cent. ordinarily vote. The Colony 
of Victoria is accordingly saddled under its present Con- 
stitution with a pretentious and obstinate oligarchy, 
which represents what may happen to be a majority 
of the opinions of that one-sixtieth part of the population 
which ordinarily takes part in the election of the Council. 
This is not a basis adequate to bear such a political super- 
structure. No ambitious politician can ever feel that his 
election to the Upper House in Victoria is any proof of public 
confidence, the sole source of political power in new communi- 
ties. It has happened accordingly that a discredited politician 
who has been, election after election, unable to find a seat in 
the Lower House, has at last humbled himself to seek admis- 
sion to the Upper, but having somewhat recovered position there, 
has again descended to the Commons. ll the statesmanship, 
all the talents flock to the Lower House ; and the Upper House is 
less fitly furnished in that way, we do not fear to say, than any 
body pretending to the character of a Senate in the present age in 
the whole world. The Lower House rests on an electorate of 
174,000, as nearly as may be one-fifth of the population of the 
colony. It needs no great foresight to predict that two such 
assemblies cannot continue to coexist, after the collisions 
they have had, in such an almost over-public-spirited com- 
munity as that of Victoria. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach was very 
wise in taking time by the forelock, and hinting his antici- 
pation that the people of Victoria will not long delay—not 
longer than the next ordinary dissolution of the Lower House, 
we trust—to invite the co-operation of the Colonial Office in 
the necessary process of revision. 

The Victorian Government, probably misled by some im- 
perfect telegraphic report of the proceedings at the Colonial 
Office, has instructed its Agent-General, Mr. Michie, to “ pro- 
test to the Secretary of State, on behalf of the Colony, against 
any attention being paid to representations of absentee colon- 
ists, who are entirely without influence in Victoria. Great 
indignation is expressed here at their interference.” Ne deubt. 
The Australian absentees, who abound in suburban Mesopo- 
tamia, do not resemble the French émigrés, of the last century 
in all respects—poverty, for example—but they are curiously 
like them in their deep-seated persuasion that everything has 
gone and is going to wreck and ruin in the place whch knows 
them no more, save by its abundant remittances; and that 
Mr. Graham Berry, or any other really popular Prime Minister 
of the day, is as great an ogre as General Bonaparte. All this 
is no doubt perfectly well understood and appreciated at the 
Colonial Office, and such deputations serve a useful purpose, 
in enabling a skilful Colonial Secretary to give, with the 
greatest possible politeness, a broad hint of something he is 
ready and willing to do, which he may yet not be prepared to 
state in the terms of a despatch. When Mr. Graham Berry 
reads Sir Michael Hicks Beach’s speech in full, he will not, we 
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believe, be quite so angry as he appears to be at present with 
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Mr. Dennistoun Wood’s deputation. It will rather be for the 
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Council to exclaim, ** Save us from our friends! 








MASS HOLIDAYS. 


T is certainly one of the greatest misfortunes of a highly 
organised state of society, that it is so inconvenient for 
different people to work and play at different times,—that hardly 
anybody can work quite effectively unless almost everybody else is 
working too, as well those who supply him with his raw materials, 
as those whom he supplies, and thus that hardly anybody can 
afford to take a real holiday, unless a very great number of 
other persons are making holiday too. <A ‘ Bank holiday” 
means, of course, the legal exemption of a considerable, though 
not very large, class of persons from the necessity of meeting 
their ordinary obligations on the day chosen for that holiday ; 
and of course, therefore, it becomes the most convenient day for 
hundreds of thousands of other persons who are under no such 
special obligations, but who are more or less dependent for the 
discharge of their ordinary duties on the opportunity of cashing 
notes, getting cheques paid, and discounting bills, to get their 
holiday also. Moreover, it would be most inconvenient to liberate 
the Banker from his peculiar obligations at any time which was 
not one of general holiday, so that Bank holidays are of course 
fixed for days on which, for other reasons, there are many more 
holiday-makers and many fewer labourers than atany othertime. The 
result of course is that Bank holidays do not so much release any 
one from the pressure of the throng, as divert the throng to which 
he belongs from one channel to another. The ‘ pent-up stream 
of life ” which eddies round and round in commercial channels on 


ordinary days, ‘leaps downward like a cataract” into the country | transient glimpse of the silent halls of ‘Change. 


at the seasons of Bank holidays, and thereby fails to see the 
country, in the only real sense of the word, at all. A town gone 
out of town,—a crowd without roofs over their heads,—is no 
more in the country, than a river which has overflowed its ordi- 








|a vision of liveliness as a recollection of fatigue. 


mere consequences of selfish and exacting habits of mind. Weds 
most of us, no doubt, catch ourselves complaining with an air of 
great injury of the inconvenience of having the most essen. 
tial shops shut for three or four days together, and often 
perhaps inveighing against the new-fangled notions which 
favour ‘‘so many holidays and so much racketting about” 
among the working-classes, whereas the complainers belong toa 
class accustomed habitually to have more weeks of holiday in the 
year than the enjoyers of Bank holidays have days, and habitually 
travel more hundreds of miles for change of scene, than the 
enjoyers of Bank holidays travel miles. Indeed, complaints of thig 
kind are not very different from the complaints we so often hear 
of the dullness of Sunday in a great city,—in other words, of the 
want of all that animation which is due to the labour of the multi. 
tude,—labour which affects the complainers only as it creates a 
scene fascinating to their eyes and entertaining to their minds, Yet 
assuredly we should not enjoy so much the brilliance of the shop- 
windows and the gaiety of the bustling crowd, if all this brilliangg 
and gaicty represented not the labour of others, but our own 
incessant efforts. The journalist does not feel a blank when, forg 
day or two, the symbols of his own labour vanish from before hig 
eyes. The barrister feels no blank when he sees the Courts shut up 
in which he daily spends more strength than he can afford; the 
Member of Parliament even is not sensible of any dullness when 
he observes, on Wednesday or Saturday evening, the deserted 
condition of the avenues to the scene of his nightly labours. And 
so, too, no doubt, that dreariness, as it seems to us, in the London 
streets, which results from silent manufactories, closed shops, and 
slender traffic, brings to the wearied shopman or artisan the same 
sense of relief which the Civil Servant feels on passing the closed 
gates of his office on public holidays, or the stockbroker ina 
A spectacle of 
liveliness which implies our own high-pressure work, is not somuch 
‘The desola- 
tion of London on Sundays and holidays, is desolation to those 
only who do not lavish their strength on making it brilliant on 


nary bed is on dry ground. Nor do the country people really | the working days. And so, too, the annoyance, as it presents it- 
see the towns at such a time, for they see them with none of | golf to a particular class, of having to provide against the wants 
that punctual and methodic bustle which is the essence of town | of a few consecutive days of shut-up shops, represents to those 
life. You might almost as well expect to see what theatres are | who work for or in those shops nothing but the feeling of an 


like, by day,—without the footlights and the play,—as to see! oasis in the wilderness of hard work. 


town life by an excursion to London ona Bank holiday. And 
you might almost as well expect to see what mountains and lakes 


Indeed, the very same 
sight, if it embodies a different idea, will have a totally different 
effect on the mind. The smokeless chimneys of a factory during a 


are like, by lighting up every rood of them with gas, and covering | lock-out, are probably as painful and melancholy to the operative 


the surface of the latter with halfpenny steamboats, as to see | as the windows of a home which he has lost. 


Yet the very same 


the country by the help of Easter excursion trains, and the | sight, if it indicate only the Saturday half-holiday or the Sunday 
many omnibuses and vans which, starting from each station, | holiday, will be one of pleasurable repose. We may be quite sure, 


irrigate the remoter districts with their plentiful rills of travellers. 
The real effect of the new system is that it turns play into 
another and often more burdensome sort of work. There is 
all, and more than all, that fag of making times and engagements 


fit, which marks the ordinary business life, together with this | 
| 
like 


additional aggravation,—that the machinery in use, being equal to 
little more than the effective discharge of its average duty, is quite 
ineflicient for the extraordinary strain put upon it by the excep- 
tional demands of the Bank holiday,—the consequence being delays, 
disappointments, and a sense of failure which are no parts at all 
of the ordinary business day. The wise holiday-maker will, if he 
can, get his holiday when the great majority of his world are hard at 
work, and will consent to work when the great majority of his world 
are making holiday ; only this is very hard for ordinary people to 
manage ; since, for many purposes at least, work is difficult when 
assistants or collaborateurs make holiday, and for.most purposes 
holiday-making is still more difficult when assistants or collab or- 
ateurs are hard at work. Work makes work, and hence holiday- 
making at exceptional times is not easy to contrive. On the other 
hand, universal holidays make holiday-taking easy, if unfortunately 
they did not also make the holidays taken no holidays at all, but 
laborious arrangements for spending time uneasily in seeking 
what you do not find. Before long, all truly wise persons who 
have a home they enjoy, will spend the Bank holidays strictly 
at home, and look for change of place only when there is no such 
run on the bank of Pleasure as threatens the immediate stoppage 
of cash payments for the drafts on that bank. 

sut though, no doubt, for the purposes of change of scene, 
the system of Bank holidays contains a radical defect, which 
must ultimately become so conspicuous as to render that mode of 
employing a universal holiday in the highest degree painful 
and laborious, yet for the purpose of those quieter social or 
solitary pleasures which any one can enjoy at home, it has very 
great advantages, and no disadvantages except some which are 


| 





then, that what is dreary and even dismal to those to whom 
it represents nothing but a lack of entertainment, carries quite 


| different feelings to the hearts of those to whom it represents a 


respite from overtasking work. 

But looking to the vast advantages of universal holidays, 
sank holidays, when the latter are so managed as to 
extend the few religious holidays which come near them, 
and the rapidly-growing difliculty of using them as the fitting 
occasions for universal change of scene, we cannot help 
regretting the complete, or all but complete, extinction 
of those ancient holiday-making customs which provided our 
ancestors with plenty of amusement, without having recourse to 
that mania for rushing backwards and forwards between different 
places, which railways, and railways only, have rendered possible. 
It is amusing in reading over the old year-books to observe the 
severe and rationalising rebukes which these ‘‘ superstitious ” old 
customs sometimes meet with. For instance, Hone, in the Every- 
day Book published in 1826,—just fifty-two years ago,—speaks 
thus severely of the old traditional Easter custom of “lifting” 
or *“ heaving,” which waseven then all but dead. It seems that on 
Easter Monday it was a customary game for the men to heave the 
women, and demand a fee for doing so, while on the Easter Tues- 
day the women retaliated onthe men. The custom was one which 
in some fashion or other was supposed to have typified the Resur- 
rection in times long past, but in those times it was but a traditional 
amusement. Hone, however, is excessively severe on it :—“ It 
has been handed down to us from the bewildering ceremonies of 
the Roman Church, and may easily be discountenanced into dis- 
use by opportune and mild persuasion. If the children of igno- 
rant persons be properly taught, they will perceive in adult years 
the gross follies of their parentage, and so instruct their own 
offspring, that not a hand or voice shall be lifted or heard from 
the son of labour in support of a superstition that darkened and 
dismayed, until the Printing-press and the Reformation ensured 
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his final enlightenment and emancipation.” That is, indeed, 
ulira-enlightened. On that principle, all the merely traditional 
customs of every nation might be denounced as the outcomes of 


dark ages. Not that any definitely childish traditions, which | 


perish from pute want of interest and import, can be re- 
yived; and of course, the “heaving” custom ‘must be 
reckoned as amongst these. But it does seem unfortunate that 
so many traditional amusements which have the momentum of 


centuries in their favour, should all be displaced by the new and 


almost morbid passion for change of place, instead of 
being deepened and broadened into something conveying more 
of social enjoyment and social significance. The complete 
extinction of all the Easter amusements,—of which there 
were once a great many,—the gradual dying-out of the 
innocent and picturesque quaintnesses of May-day,—the dwind- 
ling tendency to celebrate the harvest with gladness and 
solemnity,—the growing flatness of Christmas,—are all un- 
fortunate symptoms for the true growth of national life and 


society. All the amusements of old days seem to have merged in | 


the almost rabid appetite for change of scene, a pastime which be- 
comes more and more difficult and even distressing as the numbers 
who take part in it increase. Surely this dearth of all faculty for 
giving new significance to old-fashioned customs, and this 
merging of all pleasure in the pleasure of looking at new places, 
is a social symptom of no good omen. It seems to us to imply a 
failure of real social resources, and a need for the most mechani- 
cal of all stimulus, the stimulus of complete novelty for the eye. 
And if this be so, it bodes very little good not merely to the 
holiday-makers of the future, but to the capacity of Englishmen 
for finding that new delight in what is old, without which they 
will rarely find themselves able to enjoy thoroughly even what is 
new. 





THE LUXURY OF READING OLD NOVELS. 

E wonder some novelist with a reputation, and money 
enough to risk 4 moderate loss, does not publish a novel 

with an “argument” at the beginning, a short sketch revealing 
his plot, giving an account of his principal characters, and stating 
frankly his own idea of his own work, when he had read it in 
three volumes, an account in which he shall be permitted to be a 
little vain. We suppose his publisher would object, and he him- 
self might feel a qualm at betraying a secret he had striven to 
keep through two volumes and a half, but we suspect he would 
lose very little. He would only, at the worst, anticipate the 
Reviewers, and he would attract a public which exists, and 
which may be numerous,—the public which greatly enjoys reading 
old novels, or rather, novels it has read some time before. There 
must be such a public, or there would not be such a sale for cheap 
reprints, or such a willingness in houses where the inmates read, to 
endure the abominable litter they create, or such a demand at 
watering-places for novels that have reposed for years upon the 
shelves. ‘The librarians by the sea have of late invented a new 
system, under which old novels go back to Mudie’s, or are sent 
to the Colonies, or are disposed of in some other way; but 
there are a few who adhere to the old paths, and they seem to 
have as many customers as the new men. Elderly people, and 
leisurely people, and literary people go to them, and potter over 
their shelves, and in spite of the dust carry away whole cargoes 
of books, which they afterwards seem to read. They are rather 
ashamed of their occupation, and do not praise their books, but 
they read very steadily, and do not throw them aside with half 


“last new thing.” 
selves, and though their sons and their daughters despise them, 
they are able to push away contemptuous comments with a 
serene sense of ease and quiet not altogether unenviable. They 
do not seem eager for relief from their books, but rather hang 
over them with loving pleasure, and keep their pages as they talk, 
and are jealous of volumes when the children take them up, and 
generally beseem themselves like bibliomaniacs with rich little 
Elzevirs, just bought. . 

They are not silly at all, and they shall have an advocate, for 
once. The present writer belongs to that division of the public, 
and he maintains, without shame, that for those who can read 
novels at all, there is no enjoyment which transcends that of an 
afternoon spent over novels which have been read before. Of course, 
there are antecedent conditions. The reader must be mentally a 
little fatigued. He must not be in search of excitement. He 
must not be anxious to be taken absolutely out of himself and 
his surroundings, but be tolerably content with both, and only 





: | the 
the weariness manifested by those who have just finished the | the 
They have, to all appearance, enjoyed them- | too many unforgotten passages, and that the people are too seldom 
| absent from the reader's imagination. Nobody fairly forgets Nancy 


longing for that condition of complacent, but not exactly somno- 
, lent kef in which the practised smoker most delights. And he 
, must have a lot of the novels. It is of no use to have one. It 
may not suit his mood, or he may remember it too well, or he 
;may have learned to despise its author's later works—nothing 
spoils literary enjoyment like that; it is as bad as the 
taste of water when you have drunk enough—or in short, 
|—he wants a boxful, to dip among and select the novel which 
seems most pleasant in its momentary promise. But the 
conditions granted, we maintain that reading that picked old 
novel is the most enjoyable form of intelligent indolence con- 
ceivable. The bore of unravelling the plot, or even attending 
to it, is wholly absent, for after a chapter or two its salient 
features come back to the memory. ‘There is no difficulty 
about understanding the characters, for they are old friends, 
not new acquaintance, and the mental interest they create is not 
watchfulness, but a subdued amusement in secing them do what 
you knew they would do, though you did not quite know how 
they would do it. There is none of the fatigue of attention, for 
if you do not attend, you still remember ; and none of the ennui 
of disappointment, for the reader knows beforehand that the 
combination on which he had set his heart either will or will not 
be there. Above all, there is no burdensome sense of duty. 
You are not bound to read the story at all, still 
less to read it without skipping,—and you know pre- 
cisely to a page or a paragraph what to skip. If any- 
body is impertinent enough or malicious enough to cross- 
examine you—and the people who will cross-examine about 
novels are a separate class, and in the next world will have to read 
first volumes only, for a cycle or two—the answer ire all ready 
and all right ; and as for duty to oneself, that has a.. been already 
performed. It is like visiting the Exhibition alone, without 
a catalogue, and with a certainty that, as no one knows you 
have been there, no one will ask you about the pictures, or 
think you tasteless for passing over acres of canvas you care 
nothing about. ‘There is nothing to do but to enjoy, and to 
enjoy as one enjoys when enjoyment is softened by reminiscence. 
They are old friends, not new, who are coming up in troops, and 
how the old friends are changed! You thought that plot so 
adroit, and how obvious it is! You thought that style so simple, 
and what a contempt the authoress has for grammar! You 
deemed that heroine so charming, and what a little fool she is, 
with her blundering flirtations! ‘The whole pleasure that a boy 
feels in measuring himself after the holidays comes unsought 
to the man who slowly and lingeringly gets through an oft- 
read but pleasant novel. Not that we would suggest 
that the involuntary criticism on a twice-read novel is always 
bitter. On the contrary, it is frequently appreciative. The 
reader skips sometimes at new places, and discovers new 
beauties, or he sees art where he formerly saw careless- 
ness, or he picks up a thread he had formerly lost, and 
obtains a new interest altogether. If he does none of these 
things, the book still arouses memories which, being fictitious, 
are pleasant, and puts him in a mood in which there is nothing 
acrid or even bitter,—in which, if truth is to be said, indolence 
prohibits the exertion involved in any use or menace of the 
rod. How is one to flog even mentally, when one is quite 
contented and half-asleep ? 

It is a fact—we appeal to all who indulge the taste—that 
the enjoyment derivable from old novels docs not vary in 
the ratio of their excellence, even if that excellence be of 
kind which the reader most appreciates, It may be that 
recollection of a first-rate novel is too vivid, that there are 





| Cass or Mr. Trumbull, the auctioneer. ‘Or it may be that there is 
too little of indolence in the re-reading for true enjoyment, the 
writing being too interesting, and the intellectual excitement 
produced too vivid. One does not really lounge over the “ Shabby- 
genteel Story.” It is, however, certain that the very best 
books, and those which will most repay reading, are not those to 
which the reminiscent dilettante most readily turns, or those 
which picks out most eagerly from the heap. He 
thinks he will read them, but he leaves them to the 
last, and if his stock is large, they very often pass 
unread. He prefers something like Marryat, who detains 
him in chapters only; or James, of whose stories he skips 
half, to wonder why critics are so blind to the merit in the 
remainder ; or Fenimore Cooper, with his marvellous verbosity, 
verbosity which, especially in his later novels, is unequalled in 
literature ; and Mrs, Wood's stories of that school, far the best 
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books of Mrs, Wood ; or about a dozen of Mrs. Oliphant’s thirty, 
forty, or fifty tales. He can read all these, or the like, including, 
say, about a fourth of the novels of late years, with a sense of 
restful liking which novels like George Eliot’s, nearly as superior 
to them all as Hamlet is to the Colleen Bawn, do not produce. 

We suppose the secret is that the sense of rest, which is the 
key to sea-side enjoyment, is not perfect unless the reader can be 
indolent, and that the great writers forbid indolence. If they 
do not hurry you, they button-hole your mind, and that is nearly 
as bad, when you want not indeed to be attending to something 
else, but to be free from the sense of attending to anything at 
all; to be lazy ad unguem, and yet be free of that sense of guilt 
which, in the true-born Britisher—and in no other of mankind— 
laziness always leaves. There is, that we know of, but one ex- 
ception to this rule. Miss Austen belongs to the two or three 
novelists whose superiors are not, and Miss Austen read, say, for 
the twelfth time—nobody quite enjoys her writing who is content 
with less than that—is of all writers the one that most promotes 
serenity. But then there are breezes which are breezes, and yet 
promote tranquillity and sleep. But Miss Austen excepted, the 
second-class novels are the novels to study in a holiday for the 
second time, amid ample Jeisure and without compulsion ; and so 
studied, they yield a delight denied to higher efforts of the mind. 
This generation has forgotten what ‘leisure ” means, and cannot 
regain its knowledge ; but just take four hours under a cedar on 
a sunshiny day over Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘‘ White Ladies,” read for 
the second time, and some faint notion of the past-away bliss 
which two centuries ago our ancestors enjoyed will return, or 
seem to return, to the wearied mind. You will feel almost as 
content as if ‘‘ the steamship, and the railway, and the thoughts 
that shake the mind,” and Lord Beaconsfield, and Mr. Morris's 
furniture, and all the other evils of the day, had never been born. 





THE UNIVERSITY BOAT-RACE. 

HE crushing defeat which Cambridge sustained last Saturday 
was not a victory for the Marquis of Hartington. The 
Journal des Débats was wrong. It informed its readers that the 
grande course nationale, between Putney and Mortlake, partook of 
the nature of a political contest, ‘car les Universités d’ Oxford 
sont libérales, et celles de Cambridge conservatives.” Conservative, 
in one sense, Cambridge undoubtedly was, and badly so, for her 
own interests on that occasion. She reverted to the old pra- 
Morrisonian stroke, and it failed her then, as it failed her even 
when Mr. Lawes, by its deceptive aid, brought his beaten boat 
under Hammersmith Bridge two lengths in advance of his vic- 
torious pursuers. But the French are chartered libertines when 
they write about English sports and pastimes. Victor Hugo's 
prize-fight in Z’Homme Qui Rit beggars all burlesque, and we 
are disconcerted rather than edified by the simplicity 
of our own leading journal’s grave comments. With 
the unsmiling solemnity of an earnest child, the . Times 
informs us that rowing has not yet taken its place among the 
great canons of the moral law, and that it does not as yet 
directly lead to the highest places of the State. Yet some 
excuse may be offered for the Journal des Débats on the 
score of an ambiguous phrase. A “stroke” of judgment was 
as necessary to Mr. Edwardes-Moss as a stroke of policy 
ever was to Prince Bismarck. And in defence of the infantile 
platitudes of the Times, it may be urged that much virtue lies 
in a ‘‘yet,” and that in one College at least at Cambridge, if 
not also at Oxford, proficiency with the oar has ere now been 

ranked as supra grammaticam in examinations for scholarships. 
Of the Race itself there is a little to be said. Apart from 
their superiority as oarsmen, the Oxford crew were clearly 
better trained than their antagonists. In sporting phrase, they 
were ‘‘cherry-ripe.” Their cheeks were ruddier and their 
countenances altogether more cheerful than those of their rivals, 
whose faces, in some instances at least, were pale rather than 
fair, This in itself seemed an omen of victory to those who re- 
membered how the ‘ butcher-boys” of Cambridge, as an irre- 
verent reporter called them, cut down the splendid but over- 
trained crew of Oxford in 1876. But no omen was needed when 
once the word to go was given. The beautiful style in which 
Cambridge pulled down to the starting-post, after putting back 
to change an oar, raised a faint gleam of hope in the minds of 
their partisans, but this gleam sank at once and for ever when 
the actual race began. Starting with a quick, fierce, bucket- 
ing stroke, and in a cloud of spray thrown up by 
multitudinous splashings more worthy of a scratch four than 
of a trained eight, the Light Blues were as nearly clear 





aT 

as possible off the steam-boat pier. This impetuous rush 
to the front was as wild as Nolan’s would have been, in the 
charge of the Light Brigade, had he really been doing what: 
Captain Morris thought he was, when he shouted, “ That won't 
do, Nolan ;, we have a long way to ride, and must be steady.” It 
is possible that in his anxiety to avoid the mistake which Mr 
Shafto is said to have committed last year, the Cambridge stroke 
was unduly eager to get away quickly. If so, the Scylla into 
which he fell was more fatal even than the Charybdis he 
tried to avoid. No tactics in the world could have altered 
the issue of the race, but for the weaker crew to attempt 
to force the pace was simply suicidal. Had the Cambridge 
crew rowed quietly and steadily throughout the whole of the 
course, without paying any attention whatever to the position and 
movements of their rivals, they would have reached the Ship in 
better time than they did and in far better condition. As it was, 
they were “‘ done with ” and ‘* done for” at Hammersmith ; and 
the rumour which first reached Putney, that the Cambridge boat 
had taken off at Chiswick, was not altogether an unpardonable 
exaggeration. 

It is usual to say, in the case of a race like this, that the losing 
crew were beaten, but not disgraced. We have no wish to depart 
from the polite phraseology which usage sanctions, but it is 
obvious that there must have been a screw loose somewhere. When 
the raw material which the captains can draw from is practically 
identical, a repetition of the Harvard fiasco ought not to be 
possible in a race between Oxfordand Cambridge. The presence 
of an exceptionally good stroke is a great advantage, of course, 
but the most he ought to be able to do should be to secure the 
victory for his University. It should never be in his power to 
turn a gallant struggle or a desperate stern-chase into a 
monotonous and uninteresting procession. 

The crowd of spectators was not so great as usual, and an 
inference has been drawn that the Blue Fever has passed its acute 
stage, and that in future years we may look for a still greater 
diminution of the number of sight-seers. We cannot assent to 
this. ‘The morning was fine, but the hour was most inconvenient, 
The thousands who attended last year because they were able to 
do so and return in time for business, and the thousands who 
would have attended had the race been rowed in the afternoon, 
were absent, of course. But the main reason, we take it, for the 
falling-off was the fact that the issue of the race was, to all intents 
and purposes, a foregone conclusion, and betting was practically 
a dead-letter. Of the two vast crowds of sight-seers who 
annually congregate on Epsom. Downs and the banks of the 
Thames, strictly speaking, it can be said of neither, —‘‘ Spectatum 
veniunt, veniunt spectentur ut ipsi.” 

So far as the actual race, in either case, is concerned, there is 
very little to see. But the Derby and the Boat-race are the 
events in the year upon which Englishmen of every degree 
delight to bet. We are not thinking of the meanly avaricious 
or reckless gamblers whose doings are chronicled in the papers, 
we are thinking of the million and one minor bets, of pints 
and quarts, and such small deer, which lend a harmless, and 
perhaps a necessary zest to what would without them be 
rather tedious Saturnalia. But on last Saturday this element of 
interest was, for the most part, lacking. A costermonger does 
not care to risk the price of five pints of beer against the 
chance of drinking half a pint gratis; nor, on the other hand, 
does that staunch philo-Cantab, the cabman, care to back his fancy 
at less than the market price. It has been said, indeed, that the 
cream of the cream are going for the future to drop the Boat- 
race. But the popularity of the Boat-race is built upon founda- 
tions which lie far below the tide of fashion, and we need neither 
hope nor fear for any diminution of that popularity from the 
destroyers of rinking and the promoters of lawn-tennis. We 
admit, indeed, that Fashion could, if she willed—and we heartily 
wish that she would will—restore to us the Cricket-match, which 
she has so wantonly and stupidly spoiled; but the Boat-race is 
quite beyond her powers. It might not be out of place, 
perhaps, if we added, as we intended to add, a few words 
upon the race which Oxford won last year, and upon the 
functions of an umpire; but after all, our remarks would 
be quite superfluous. We will content ourselves by saying 
that the astonishing calmness with which Oxford saw her ad- 
mitted victory snatched from her grasp by an official's blunder, 
was more to her credit than the revenge which she took last week. 
But we must add, of course, that no blame whatever attaches to 
Cambridge for accepting the boon which Jobn Phelps’s obliquity 
of vision thrust upon her. It may seem rather early to speculate 
upon the result of next year’s race. Oxford will lose the price- 
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Jess aid of Mr. Marriott, as stroke, but the Torpids, last term, were | ment, whether unanimously or by a majority, that the clause re- 
far above the average, and unless some factor to be hoped for | quires modification. Such withdrawal on the part of Russia would 
rather than expected shows itself soon in the C.U.B.C., we/| only be really effective, and of the nature of an ultimatum, if she 
should be inclined to anticipate a series of successes for the | would not reconsider the clause, an assumption which it is not 
Dark Blues. necessary to make beforehand. I would point out also that the 
, withdrawal from the discussion by Russia would be rather to her 
7 7 own detriment than to that of any one else, inasmuch as if she 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. were present she could state her own case, and if she were in a 
me 4 ; ; ’ e minority, say, of one, she would still be able to refuse to modify 
ENGLAND'S AND RUSSIA’S TERMS FOR THE the clause, on reconsideration, after the result of the discussion was 
CONGRESS. registered. 
(oe cen Reese Gy Gas “SouesaTen's There would then, if the above argument be true, appear to be 
Sir,—I trust the latitude for which the Correspondence columns | no gych great, real, and practical difference between the terms of 
of your paper bears so fair a name may be so far extended as to England and Russia, as to prevent their meeting in Congress, and 
admit this letter. aes either yielding to the other on a method of procedure, if there be 
If we are to believe what we read daily in our newspapers, | that sincere disposition on the part of both which her leading 
the statesmen of Europe are sincere in their desire for peace | statesmen profess towards peace, and towards such a mutual 
and the Congress; yet we are placed in this ridiculous understanding as will ensure it.—I am, Sir, &c., 











position,—that men who are generally credited for at least April 17th. W. J. B. 
ordinary sagacity believe that the difficulties about the ee ee 

Powers meeting in Congress depend upon a phrase. Indeed, WHAT DO WE MEAN? 

Lord Beaconsfield said in the House of Lords on the 8th (To THe EpiTor or THE “ SPEcTATOR.”} 


of this month, ‘As to what ‘appreciation’ and ‘action’ may|Sir,—Is not the following dilemma an accurate alternative 
be, no doubt different interpretations may be furnished. It is a) definition of the position of our Government with respect to the 
phrase involved in some degree of classical ambiguity. Delphi | Congress,—either it requires Russia to admit that no part of the 
herself could hardly have been more perplexing and august.” | Treaty of San Stefano has any validity, unless confirmed by the 
( Times.) Congress ; or that she shall submit herself to the decision of the 
After the utterance of such an authority as the Prime | other Powers at the Congress as to what parts do and what parts 
Minister, it may appear very presumptuous in a plain man| (if any) do not require confirmation ; or it will be satisfied with 
not concerned in the management of our policy to inquire| an admission that the relation of the whole or any part of the 
whether it is not possible to arrive at some nearer understanding | Treaty to European interests and the Treaty of Paris may be 
of what Russia has said, to suggest that the difference between | discussed in Congress, without Russia engaging to be bound by con- 
her terms and those of England do not lie in a phrase, but con- | clusions arrived at without her concurrence? The first alternative 
cern a method of procedure, and to endeavour to ascertain what | describes the general public impression of England's requirement ; 
that difference amounts to. That I may make the matter as | itis, however, inconsistent with the terms of Lord Derby’s reiterated 
clear as I can, I must quote somewhat at length. formula, ‘ That every Article in the Treaty will be placed before 
On March 13th Lord Derby statcd to Sir Henry Elliot that | the Congress, not necessarily for acceptance, but in order that it 
“Her Majesty’s Government must distinctly understand before | may be considered what Articles require acceptance or concurrence 
they enter into the Congress, that every Article in the Treaty | by the several Powers, and what do not.” ‘+ Not necessarily for 
between Russia and Turkey will be placed before the Congress, | acceptance,” but by assenting to this formula would not Russia 
not necessarily for acceptance, but in order that it may be ascer- | submit, in the terms of the second alternative, to be bound by 
tained what articles require acceptance or concurrence by the| the views which might be taken by the other Powers of their 
several Powers, and what do not.” jurisdiction over the whole or any part of the Treaty? In that 
Our. Government, through Lord Derby’s communicaticn to| case, Russia would be the only Power at the Congress that would 
Count Schouvaloff on March 21st, asked ‘* whether the Govern- | be bound by the decision of the rest. If all but herself agreed 
ment of Russia are willing that the communication of the ‘Treaty | that the Indemnity Article, for instance, required acceptance, she 
én entier to the various Powers shall be treated as a placing of | would be concluded by her submission ; but if all but England 
the ‘Ireaty before the Congress, in order that the whole Treaty in | agreed that it did not, England would be in no way committed. 
its relations to existing Treaties may be examined and con- | It is this, evidently, which Prince Gortschakoff apprehended, when 
sidered by the Congress,” thereby implying that if a positive | he objected that a preliminary engagement by Russia would be 
answer were given on the part of Russia, our Government would | inconsistent with the liberty reserved to each of the Powers. If, on 
be content. the other hand, Lord Derby's formula does not properly bear that 
Prince Gortschakoff in his Circular of April 9th says, in regard | construction, it amounts simply to the third alternative, as to 
to the terms of Russia :—‘* We added that, at the Congress, if it} which Russia has sail repeatedly that her consent is unnecessary, 
were to meet, each of the Powers there represented would have | as she would have no power to prevent discussion, Her ‘not 
full liberty of appreciation and action. In claiming the same accepting ” discussion can only refer to discussion with a view to 
right for Russia, we can only reiterate the same declaration.” the alteration or confirmation of parts of the Treaty, as to which 
In Count Schouvaloff’s communication to Lord Derby, of Russia might ultimately decline the jurisdiction of the Congress, 
March 27th, we find :—‘‘ The liberty of appreciation and action | not to discussion on the preliminary question whether that juris- 
which Russia thinks it right to reserve to herself at the Con- | diction ought to be admitted.—I am, Sir, &c., 


gress, the Imperial Cabinet defines in the following manner.| Temple, April 17th. C. C. Massey. 
It leaves to the other Powers the liberty of raising such ques- 7 : sa 

tions at the Congress as they might think it fit to discuss, and “THE GROWTH OF ARISTOCRATIC POWER.” 
reserves to itself the liberty of accepting or not accepting the (To THs EviTor OF THE “ SrgcTaToR.”) 


discussion of those questions.” Sin,—The Spectator seldom misrepresents facts, but I cannot help 

Our Government then asked for a frank and unreserved | thinking your article this week, headed “ The Growth of 
placing of the Treaty of San Stefano before the Congress. | Aristocratic Power,” is singularly unfair. You state that Lord 
Russia leaves to the other Powers an unreserved discussion, but | Beaconsfield in his Ministerial appointments is solely influenced 
reserves to herself the right to withdraw from the discussion, on | by considerations of birth, and that the want of blue-blood is an 
any clause of the Treaty she may think fit. ’ almost insuperable bar to official promotion ; but what are the 

When Sir Stafford Northcote said, in answer to Mr. Glad-| facts? The present Cabinet consists of twelve members,—five of 
stone’s three questions, that he would not discuss whether the | the most important posts, namely, the Prime Minister, the Lord 
term ‘‘ withdraw ” was to be used in a transitive or intransitive | Chancellor, the Secretary of State for the Home Department, the 
sense, it may fairly be inferred that he thought that the absence | Secretary of State for India, and the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
of the representative of Russia at the discussion of any given | are all held by middle-class men. Some of them are wealthy, 
clause of the Treaty of San Stefano would be a withdrawal of they are all highly-cultivated gentlemen, but they are, none 
the clause from the discussion. Of course, if Russia had the | of them, in any way connected with the aristocracy. 
right to withdraw from such a discussion, any other Power | Indeed, with the exception of Mr, Gladstone's and, perhaps, 
would have the same right ; but let us suppose that Russia | Sir Robert Peel's Governments, I defy you to mention any 
alone withdraws from the discussion of any given clause, that| previous Cabinet in which the middle-class element has been 80 
all the other Powers join in it, and that the result is an agree- | largely represented. With respect to the two new appointments 
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upon which you comment, I question if their pedigrees were even 
so much as thought of. Sir M. W. Ridley took first-class honours 
at the University, he has made several extremely telling speeches 
in the House of Commons, and has shown himself to be an able 
man and a most valuable recruit. Mr. Talbot having been 
selected by the University of Oxford as their future Member is a 
sufficient proof that he also has made his mark, and that his 
appointment will be extremely popular with a very large number 
of the Clergy, whom it is very desirable to conciliate on the eve 
of a general election. I believe, Sir, these appointments will be 
as much approved of by the public generally, as they are by 
your obedient servant, 
An O_p MemBer oF THE HovusE oF Commons. 


[We print our correspondent’s letter, from respect for himself, 
but if he will read again the article he complains of, he will see 
that he has exaggerated its meaning to a degree which makes his 
comment useless. Our complaint was that the Premier preferred 
the great families and neglected his bourgeois followers, and we 
expressly said that his selections were in themselves good—only, 
there are ten able Browns, for one able Talbot, and the Talbot 
always gets it. Mr. Hardy is a Peer elect, and Mr. Cross, though 
middle-class enough, sits for a county.—Ep. Spectator.] 





DECLARATIONS AGAINST WAR. 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—May I ask for a few lines to reply to Mr. Davies? His 
gencral principles are sound enough, as was to be expected, the 
only question is of their present application. He says, ‘‘ The pre- 
sumption is that all clergymen are in favour of peace.” I wish it 
could be at all safely presumed that it is so. A much safer 
presumption is that a very large number of clergymen are in 
favour of anything that the present Government may think fit to 
do, and being so, it is important and useful to propose to 
them a Declaration—the more nearly composed of truisms, the 
more useful for its purpose—which shall serve to detach them 
from this purely superstitious view of politics. And this purpose, 
at all events, the} Clerical Declaration in question has cer- 
tainly served. As regards the two latter declarations, now 
in circulation, it is surely answer enough to say that there is not 
much real risk of their being regarded as “ trumpery affairs.” 
The need of them depends entirely on the view taken of the 
gravity of the situation. It is beside the question to put forward 
the more or less obvious defects of this mode of action. The 
answer is that it is the on/y mode of influential action open to 
English citizens, who are conscious of being overborne by a 
factitious ery which enlists popular passion. Mr. Davies says 
that Lord Derby’s speech outweighs fifty memorials. No doubt 
it does, but Lord Derby has ceased to be Foreign Minister, 
because he holds the sentiments expressed in that speech. It isan 
odd argument that because he has been driven out of the Govern- 
ment for holding them, and has given the most convincing 
reasons for his opinions and conduct, therefore it is no longer neces- 
sary to use any other means of enforcing his ideas upon the 
Ministry which has formally rejected his counsels ! 

I regret exceedingly that the weight of Mr. Davies’s authority 
has been given apparently ogainst the use of any pressure on the 
Government to preserve peace. I can only envy him his simple 
faith in Sir Stafford Northcote and Mr. Cross, and hope that if they 
happen to share the fate of Lord Carnarvon and Lord Derby, itmay 
not be too late for Mr. Davies to find some other security for the 
peace I am sure he desires as earnestly as any one. 
find himself too probably soon claimed as an ally by the fanatics 
who are shrieking against ‘‘ the treason of priests and women,” 
and possibly ranked as one of the philosophers who look tenderly 
on the ‘‘ magnificent monotheism of the East.” Incapable as he 
is of either talking or thinking nonsense of this description, it is 
to be regretted that his strong sense of the wisdom of sometimes 
letting things take their own course should have betrayed him 
into seeming to disparage one of the simplest rights of citizenship, 
—the right to protest against a policy of which there is every reason 
to apprehend that the issue can only be a needless and unjustifiable 
war.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Hoxton, April 15th. JOHN OAKLEY. 





THE LAW OF BURIAL IN IRELAND. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—I do not dispute Mr. Murphy’s claim, as a practical Irish- 
man, to laugh at logic, especially English logic, to his heart's 
content. As to his “ precedent,” however, English Disestab- 


But he will. 


lishers are not bound by it, and make no secret of their intention 


not to act upon it. 

At a former capture of Ardenvohr, Drumsnab had not been: 
taken as the point of attack. But Major Dalgetty would not, 
therefore, have abandoned the “round monticle,” least of all to. 
an enemy who had avowed his intention to operate from it, 

I owe you an apology, Sir, already, for these “more last 
words,” or I would say something of Mr. Murphy’s way of 
“wise” generosity. In Ireland, I perceive, as in England, it ig 
held legitimate in controversy to pronounce between one’s Oppo- 
nent and oneself which of the two is wise.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Selby Vicarage. F. W. Harper, 





PROOF OF LUNACY. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE * SPECTATOR.) 

Sir,—Your proposal to institute a staff of Certificating Doctors. 
has one weakness which seems to have escaped your attention, 
In many cases of doubtful insanity, it is impossible to give g 
trustworthy judgment without long observation, and the officia} 
certifier would often have to rely in great measure on statements 
made to him. He would, indeed, act as a Judge of First Instance, 
rather than as a medical practitioner. But the doctor who had 
been, or represented himself as having been, in attendance on 
the patient would commonly be able to determine the official 
judgment, and would find himself as much protected as checked, 
The only true safeguard against wrong would be the rule that 
every one confined as a lunatic against his will should at first be 
taken to a public asylum. As soon as his lunacy was certified 
there, he might be removed whither his friends wished. Such a 
system could be made self-supporting, or at least would be less 
costly and more efficient than a staff of doctors who would have: 
no opportunity of continuously observing the cases on which they 
gave their decision.—I am, Sir, &c., F. M, 


OX OR HORSE? 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPBCTATOR."’} 
Srr,—Professor Rolleston’s theory that the ox was superseded’ 
as a beast of draught and burden by the horse is ingenious, but 
is it true? Up to this hour, the ox is the beast of draught 
throughout Europe, except in a limited area of the North, 
Flanders, and Holland, and a small section of France. The 
greater part of France, of Southern Germany, all Hungary, all 
Italy, all Spain and Portugal, all India, is cultivated by yoked 
oxen or cows. It is only in an advanced condition of agriculture, 
when time and pace are an object, that horses supersede oxen as 

beasts of draught. 

In Oriental countries, pure-blood horses are reserved for war or 
parade, and camels, if not oxen, are the beasts of burden, and do 
the ploughing.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Tue AvTHOR OF THE * Book or THE Horse.” 

[Where did our correspondent find evidence of a camel drawing 
the plough ?—Ep. Spectator. ] 








MR. FERGUSSON’S “TEMPLES OF JERUSALEM.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Sm,—Your review last week of ‘‘Fergusson’s ‘Temples of 
Jerusalem ’” casts what I think is an undeserved slur upon the 
honesty or intelligence of the English Clergy. In charging them 
with a bigoted and unreasoning adherence to the traditional sites, 
your reviewer would seem to suppose that such adherence is the 
only alternative to the acceptance en bloc of Mr. Fergusson’s 
theories. It need scarcely be said that such is not the case. I 
venture to assert that among a hundred intelligent Englishmen, 
lay or clerical, who reject Mr. Fergusson’s theories, you will 
hardly find ten who accept the so-called ‘* Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre” as the true site of our Lord’s crucifixion and burial. 

Mr. Fergusson may, or may not, have proved his case. That 
most students of Jerusalem topography differ from his conclu- 
sions, isa fact. ‘That they have long agreed with him in rejecting 
the traditional site, is a fact also, and seems to refute the charge 
which your reviewer has levied wholesale against ‘‘ most of our 
clergy.”—I ain, Sir, &c., RANDALL T. DAVIDSON. 

Addington Park, Croydon, April 17th. 





ARISTOPHANES AND SOPHOCLES. 
(To THe EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—Will you allow me a corner to question a statement made 
in your review of ‘ Thirlwall’s Remains,” Vol. III.? The reviewe? 
states, & propos of an ‘‘ undue preference of schylus to Sopho- 
cles,” that we are bound to remember that the younger poet— 
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ie, 8 Sophocles—has upon his side a poet and critic not one whit 
ior to the best of Aischylus’s supporters; and in know- 

ledge of Greek, superior to ail of them,—Aristophanes.” Is there 
pot a slip here? We can only know the literary opinions of 
Aristophanes from his dramas ; will your reviewer bring forward, 
out of them, any praise of Sophocles that will counterbalance 
the overwhelming evidence of ‘‘The Frogs”? That whole play 
asserts the supremacy of /Eschylus; particularly, it is true, as 
compared to Euripides, but Sophocles is not forgotten. See vv. 
786-94 (Oxford text), where Sophocles himself declines the 
contest, as against /Eschylus, though ready to contend with 
Euripides.—I am, Sir, &c., 

College, Winchester, April 13th. E. D. A. Morsneap. 

[It was precisely from what appeared to be the overwhelming 
negative evidence of ‘The Frogs” that the inference was drawn 
as to Aristophanes’ opinion.—Ep. Spectator.] 





‘“ RUNDALE.” 
(To THe EptTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR."] 
S1r,—Will you allow me to correct the definition of ‘‘ Rundale,” 
given in the note to ‘ N. G. B.’s” letter on the Donegal murders ? 
4+ Rundale” is where individual fields are held by a number of 
different persons in strips, ridges, or ‘‘ running dales,” without 
divisions between them. 

The practice arises from and co-exists with the custom of 
holding land in common. When a pasture grazed in common is 
to be tilled, the co-partners in the field divide it into strips, which 
they hold in severalty. This system of holding in common and 
tundale appears to have survived from the time when “ village 
eommunities ” existed in Ireland, and has been noted, I think, by 
Sir Henry Maine as a survival of an ancient tenure. 

‘‘Farms composed of scattered pieces of land, allotted accord- 
ing to the quality of the ground in different parts of the pro- 
perty,” are very different ; and where the farms are small, this 
may not be an inconvenient plan, as a man may have several 
small detached fields ali within g few minutes’ walk of his house. 
He thus has within his farm all he requires,—water, turf, arable, 
pasture, meadow ; and he could not have all these if the farms 
were laid out in regular, symmetrical figures. ‘Those who hold 
in “ Rundale ” are fully alive to the inconveniences of the system, 
but there are difficulties in the way of getting rid of it which I 
need not enter into.—I am, Sir, &c., Mvrroven O'Brien. 

1 Willow Terrace, Blackrock, Dublin, April 15th. 





ErratuM.—In the Spectator for April 13, page 472, col. 1, in the 
letter signed “A. J. B.,” through a printer's error, the word 
“ désagrément” appeared, instead of “ dénigrement.” 
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STUBBS’S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY.* 
Proresson Srunns has with this volume completed a work | 
which entitles him to a permanent place in the front rank of | 
English historians. He has achieved for the first half of English | 
history what Hallam has done for the period of the Tudor and 
Stuart dynasties. He has produced a history of the growth of | 
the English Constitution during the period within his ken which, | 
for completeness, for accuracy, and for fairness, leaves nothing | 
to be desired, and which may reasonably be regarded as final. | 
And it is no disparagement to Hallam to say that Professor | 
Stubbs’s task has been the harder of the two, as regards both the 
amount of labour and the extent of knowledge required, if not | 


: i | 
in the difficulty of preserving an impartial attitude. ‘The work | 


of tracing the early growth of any set of institutions down to | the de 


an era of maturity is obviously likely to be more difficult than 
that of describing their subsequent history, even through a period 
of great changes, and Professor Stubbs has undertaken the 
most difficult of all such tasks. The English Constitution is 
the most complicated political system which the world has 
Seen, and it has had the longest history. In tracing its origin 
and development, he has had to follow through centuries 
the diverse threads of primitive Teutonic customs, ecclesiastical 
institutions, feudal organisation, all of them suffering changes in 
their own structure, and receiving modifications from one another 
and from the direct authority of successive rulers, and to give a 


* The Const 
By William 
Clarendon Press, 


itutional History of England in its Origin and Development. Vol. III. 
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clear idea of the fabric produced by interweaving them. To 
succeed in such an undertaking implies the possession of the 
highest gifts of an historian, and the general verdict has em- 
phatically pronounced that Professor Stubbs has succeeded. It 
is not necessarily to be inferred from this that his book is above 
all criticism, but that the critic admits beforehand, as in dealing 
with such works as Hallam’s Constitutional I/istory or Austin’s 
Province of Jurisprudence, the substantial greatness of the achieve- 
ment, and limits his strictly critical remarks to questions of 
style and arrangement. And even in respect of such minor mat- 
ters, it is hardly fair to be very critical. No one who has not tried 
some similar task can appreciate the difficulty of arranging the 
enormous mass of materials which demand treatment. When 
the relations of King and Parliament, of clergy and laity, of Pope 
and realm, of Baronage and Commons, have all to be described, 
it is probably necessary, as Professor Stubbs declares, to accept 
a considerable amount of repetition, in order to attain clearness ; 
and certainly if the choice lies between greater brevity with 
obscurity, and greater clearness with some repetition, no sensible 
reader would hesitate in respect of a constitutional history, what- 
ever he might choose in an epigram. Similarly, the nature of 
the subject inevitably renders the book liable to the charge of 
being dull. Mr. Gladstone is the only statesman, we believe, 
who was ever credited with the power of making a financial 
statement interesting, and even his eloquence would fail, if he 
were restricted to stating facts, instead of expounding a policy. 
We doubt whether Macaulay himself could have thrown any 
glamour of style over such topics as necessarily fill many pages of 
a constitutional history,—the places and dates of holding Parlia- 
ments, the sums of money levied, the forms of summoning the 
Peers. And no one, we think, without an interest in the subject 
would be attracted to it by dipping into Professor Stubbs’s book. 
Every reader would probably feel that he could rely on under- 
standing the most complicated matter on Mr, Stubbs’s explana- 
tion, by taking the necessary pains ; that everything would be set 
forth clearly and orderly, with due regard to proportion ; but he 
will not find the path of constitutional lore strewn with flowers 
of rhetoric, or made specially easy to his feet. As compared 
with Hallam, one would say that Professor Stubbs gives us, 
in many parts of his book, considerably heavier reading; that 
a much larger portion of it, perhaps necessarily, is hard to 
remember, and devoid of interest to all but students; that the 
sustained quasi-judicial eloquence which distinguishes Hallam 
is wanting. And yet there are passages in which he rises above 
Hallam’s level altogether, which impress the mind as forcibly as 
any historical or political language in the English tongue. Another 
difference between them is rather of substance than of style. The 
weak point of Hallam’s great work, to most historical students, is 
that he always seems bound by legal fetters; he pronounces ver- 
dicts according to the legal evidence forthcoming or the legal 
rules applicable, rather than historical judgments, based on know- 
ledge of human nature and a full appreciation of the power of 
circumstances. Professor Stubbs has less critical times to deal 
with, from the point of view of political principle, than the epochs 
of the Reformation, of the Great Rebellion, of the Revolution of 
1688, times above all which are unconnected with modern party 
cries ; but if we may judge by his treatment of Simon de Mont- 
fort, of Edward I., of the rivalry between York and Lancaster, 
he would deal with the more burning questions in a spirit not 
merely of impartiality, based on judicial reticence, but of full 
appreciation of all the issues involved, and consequent sympathy 
with all the parties concerned. 
The volume now immediately before us is, in several respects, 
a contrast to its predecessors. In the first chapter, which fills 
nearly half the volume, the history is. traced, from the constitu- 
tional point of view, from the accession of Henry lV. down to 
ath of Richard III]. Even this part is written at greater 
| length and with more reference to the strictly political events 
| than any earlier portion. In fact, there is little except military 
/narrative which an enlightened reader would miss, so long as 
| the attention is closely confined to England, and little reference 
is expected to Scottish and French affairs, for instance, or to the 
first dawn of the Renaissance. Indeed, there is no other history 
from which it is possible to obtain so clear and coherent a view 
of the points at issue between the Houses of Lancaster and York, 
and of their respective merits and demerits. It is, no doubt, 
possible to take different views ; to go into extremes, and denounce 
the Henrics as reactionary bigots, or Edward IV. and Richard 
| I1I. as selfish tyrants without an honest plea for their ambition ; 
| to see in the Kingmaker a patriot hero, or a scheming scoundrel. 





| But no extreme theory will tally with all the facts ; the scrupu- 
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lously moderate one, which sees the good and bad points of both, 
which refuses its sympathy to neither, is at once in best accord- 
ance with what is known of this obscure period, and most intelligible 
on general grounds of probability. Every point in the contest, 
except, perhaps, the value to their cause of the military skill of 
Warwick and of Edward IV. himself, receives ample attention 
in these pages. The peculiar position of the Beauforts, close to 
the Throne, yet excluded, so far as Henry IV. could control the 
matter, from any prospect of succession, is very clearly brought 
before us, not only in the reign of Henry IV., during the 
rivalry between the Cardinal and Gloucester, but also, per- 
haps most effectively of all, in describing the rivalry between 
the Dukes of York and Somerset, in the days when the incapacity 
of Henry VI. was becoming evident, though he had not yet be- 
come liable to mental derangement. So, too, the effect of the 
birth of Henry VI.’s son, in forcing on the Yorkist claim, and 
the unfortunate influence on her husband's cause of Margaret of 
Anjou’s inclination to rely on foreign support, are fully noted. 
The succession question itself, about which the ordinary writer 
dogmatises so freely, proclaiming York the rightful heir and 
Lancaster the usurper, is treated in the manner which one might 
hope for, from an historian possessing a thorough command both 
of precedents and of constitutional principles. Professor Stubbs 
makes us see clearly how the House of Lancaster reigned by a 
valid title, and that they governed in a harmony with Parliament 
which were very near to dependence, not because they had no 
title except one derived from Parliament, but because it was their 
family tradition and their personal choice so to do. He shows 
us how the House of Lancaster fell through their own failure 
to rule successfully, the substitution of the House of York being 
acquiesced in through the hope of better government, not 
from any general belief in their superior right; how this 
main issue was obscured by personal and family rivalries 
among the Barons, who by these wars committed virtual 
suicide politically ; how the doctrine of indefeasible hereditary 
right was rather an effect than a cause of the revolution which 
dethroned Henry VI. Above all, he shows us the true light in 
which we are to regard the part played by the nation in these 
faction-fights ; how thoroughly the upper classes were divided, 
while the great mass of the people cared but little, so that a little 
thing really turned the scale either way ; how inevitably all tended 
to the aggrandisement of the Crown. So, too, other interesting 
points, before and after the succession contest, receive ample 
elucidation, such as the causes of Henry IV.’s weakness and com- 
parative failure, the relations of Henry IV. and Henry V. to the 
Church, and especially to religious persecution, and the character 
of Edward IV.’s government. In fact, this volume contains an 
adequate history of England during the fifteenth century, from 
the politician’s point of view, whatever the man of arms or of 
letters may think. 

The remainder of the volume contains three chapters, headed 
respectively, ‘‘ The Clergy, the King, and the Pope,” “ Parlia- 
mentary Antiquities,” and ‘Social and Political Influences at 
the Close of the Middle Ages.” ‘The first of these contains by 
far the best description yet written of the extremely complicated 
relations of Church and State in medieval England,—complicated 
by the double allegiance of the clergy to the King and the Pope, 
by their double attitude as an Estate of Parliament and holding 
separate Convocations of their own, by the antagonism of regular 
and secular clergy, by the want of conformity between the letter 
of the law and its practical working. With the accession of the 
Tudors, the clergy seem to be left standing alone, as the only Order 
retaining any influence as such, apart from the Crown. Under 
Henry VIIL., their power vanished beneath royal aggression and 
popular hatred, so that their opposition had no practical effect in 
impeding the Reformation. Those who would understand how 
their position came to be so imposing, yet so hollow, so easily over- 
thrown, yet capable of transmitting so large a share of their power 
to the Anglican hierarchy under the Stuarts, cannot do better than 
study this chapter, and we can assure them that they will not 
find it dull reading. It is, perhaps, scarcely possible to say the 
same of the next chapter, the very subject of which necessarily 
involves much discussion of technical details. But those who are 
interested in the origin and growth of our Parliamentary pro- 
cedure, whether in elections or within the walls of the two 
Houses, will find every matter which dates back to the middle 
ages (and there are few which do not) duly elucidated. The 
title of the last chapter speaks for itself, and it will probably be 
to most readers the most interesting of the whole. It would be 
impossible to summarise the contents of a chapter which is itself 
& summary, written by a master in the art of compression. We 





prefer to refer our readers to the book itself, and to conclude by 
extracting a few of the weighty sentences in which Profesgoy 
Stubbs closes his survey :— 


“ The historian turns his back on the Middle-ages with a brighter 
hope for the future, but not without regrets for what he is leaving. He 
recognises the law of the progress of this world, in which the eyil and 
debased elements are so closely intermingled with the noble and the 
beantiful, that, in the assured march of good, much that is noble and 
beautiful must needs share the fate of the evil and debased. Ii it were 
not for the conviction that, however prolific and progressive the eyi] 
may have been, the power of good is more progressive and more pro- 
lific, the chronicler of a system that seems to be vanishing might lay 
down his pen with a heavy heart. The most enthusiastic admirer of 
mediaval life must grant that all that was good and great in it was 
languishing even to death ; and the firmest believor in progress must 
admit that as yet there were few signs of returning health. The sun 
of the Plantagenets went down in clouds and thick darkness; the 
coming of the Tudors gave as yet no promise of light ; it was ‘as the 
morning spread upon the mountains,’ darkest before the dawn. The 
natural inquiry, how the fifteenth century affected the development of 
national character, deserves an attempt at an answer; but it can be 
little more than an attempt, for very little light is thrown upon it by 
the life and genius of great men...... It is the same with the 
Barons; sach greatness as there is amongst them,—and the greatness 
of Warwick is the climax and type of it,—is more conspicuous in eyi} 
than in good. In the classes beneath the Baronage, as we have them 
portrayed in the Paston Letters, we see more of violence, chicanery, and 
greed, than of anything else. Faithful attachment to the faction which 
from hereditary or personal liking they have determined to maintain, 
is the one redeeming feature, and it is one which by itself may produce ag 
much evil as good; that nation is in an evil plight in which the sole re. 
deeming quality is one that owes its existence to a doadly disease. All 
else is languishing ; literature has reached the lowest depths of dulness + 
religion, so far as its chief. results are traceable, has sunk, on the one 
hand into a dogma fenced about with walls which its defenders cannot 
pass either inward or outward, on the other hand into a mere war-cry of 
the cause of destruction. Between the two lies a narrow borderland of 
pious and cultivated mysticism, far too fastidious to do much for the 
world around. Yet here, as everywhere else, the dawn is approaching. 
Here, as everywhere else, the evil is destroying itself, and the remain- 
ing good, lying deep down and having yet to wait long before it reaches 
the surface, is already striving toward the sunlight thatistocome. The 
good is to come out of the evil; the evil is to compel its own remedy; 
the good does not spring from it, but is drawn up through it. In the 
history of nations, as of men, every good and perfect gift is from above; 
the new life strikes down in the old root; there is no generation from 
corruption.” 





COLONEL MEADOWS TAYLOR'S LAST STORY.* 
Tus story, the last of a series of very beautiful Indian tales, 
reminds us of Tara more than of any other novel that Colonel 
Meadows Taylor ever wrote. But it has not the fire and move- 
ment of Tara, nor even the constant, steady flow of animated 
narrative so characteristic of all its author's earlier works, The 
narrative drags rather wearily, through many parts of the book, 
and especially through the greater part of the second volume. 
It rarely stirs the blood of the reader, who feels somehow that 
the writing has been an effort, that the scenes are worked up 
with much labour. The elements of a fine tale are all set 
before us here, but the author’s imagination has lost its creative 
force, and he elaborates slowly and sometimes with manifest 
effort scenes such as we have been accustomed to read in his 
pages with quickened pulse and, we may as well confess it, not 
altogether undimmed eyes. ‘There is hence a coldness and 
artificiality in these pages which will tend to repel the ordinary 
novel-reader, who is probably but little disposed to be interested 
in things Indian, at any rate. For ourselves, and in spite of 
these drawbacks, we have read the book through with great in- 
terest, and had we not the author’s earlier works with which to 
compare this one, should have had no words of criticism to offer. 
After all, few novels of the season deserve so well to be read as 
A Noble Queen. The late Colonel Meadows Taylor had one 
surpassing gift as a writer of Indian romances. His intense sym- 
pathy with the people enables him to place their lives before the 
English reader in a familiar, human way that does more to dispel 
the common ignorance and arrogant assumption regarding the 
natives of India than all the formal histories that ever were 
written. The people live in Colonel Taylor's stories, and we see 
that they are like ourselves, that their superstitions and castes are, 
to a great extent, accidents in their existence. Beneath all these, 
andrising above them all, thereare the strong bonds of humanloves 
and hates, of frailties, crimes, ambitions, hopes and fears, which 
stamp Indians, of whatever race or creed, as the brethren of their 
conquerors. In our view, no higher lesson could be taught to Eng- 
lish people than that, for we have had our notions regarding the 
races of India much corrupted by the self-righteous assumptions 
too often characteristic of our missionary zeal. 

In this respect, A Noble Queen fulfils as high a purpose a8 
Tara, or even Seeta, that tenderest and most pathetic of all 


* A Noble Queen. By Colonel Meadows Taylor. London: Kegan Paul and Co. 
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Colonel Meadows Taylor's stories. The scene of the novel is 
laid in the Deccan, in territory now partly in the possession of 
the Nizam, partly within our dominions. The noble queen is the 
Dowager-Queen Chand, of Beejapoor, one of the numerous 
Mahommedan independent States whose internal broils made them 
an easy prey to the all-grasping Moguls of Delhi. Queen Chand 
was contemporary with Queen Elizabeth, and when we are first 
introduced to her was acting as regent of the kingdom of Beeja- 
poor, in the absence of her nephew, the King, who had gone to 
the frontier to repel the attacks of the troops of Ahmednugger, 
the queen-dowager’s native State. Rebellions, treacheries, in- 
yasions, the fall of States, and the sad instability of peace form the 
subject-matter of the political side of the story, and fill the mind 
with a kind of dreary sadness. This was a time and a land 
where peace dwelt not, when a man’s foes were often those of his 
own household, where constant change and excitement were the 
least of the evils that might befall a ruler, and where “the 
people” suffered in blind obedience to Fate. ‘Through all the 
anxiety of the situation Queen Chand bore herself right royally, 
never flinching from her duty, fearing nothing, not even the din 
of battle, when fate at length sent her back to her native Ahmed- 
nugger, to defend it in a forlorn hope against the armies of the 
Great Akbar, led by his son. The garrison once animated by 
her heroism, the besiegers were driven back and the siege raised, 
giving her people and herself a year or two of peace; but a 
second time the enemy came, and prevailed, aided by the usual 
means, treachery from within. (ueen Chand and the kingdom 
of her fathers perished together, and the only gratification 
which the reader obtains in contemplating the melancholy 
end is that the traitor who slew his mistress met his fitting 
reward, 

We have referred in the briefest way possible to this heroic 
woman, who stands forth a real figure in Indian history, the sub- 
ject of legend and song still amongst the Mussulmans and abori- 
ginal hill tribes of the Deccan ; but she is not properly the heroine 
of this story, nor, in spite of the pains the author took, does 
he manage to make her live before us. She is a beautiful 
figure, flitting backwards and forwards across the scenes of the 
tale, but its life, its motives, and action lie nearly all elsewhere. 
The story has, in fact, two heroes and heroines, a young Mahom- 
medan soldier, Abbas Khan, and a Portuguese missionary priest 
from Goa; a lovely Mahommedan maiden, Zora, and the priest’s 
sister, a nun, Maria. Round these four, and the aged, blind 
dervish, Zora’s grandfather, all the deeper interest of the story 
centres. Zora, above all, absorbs the reader’s thoughts and 
attention, and deserves to do so. Unlike Tara, this heroine is a 
Mahommedan, and therefore her love for Abbas Khan has none 
of the tragedy and horror attaching to it which beset the Hindoo 
maiden. Yet Zora had her sorrows and dangers ; for her the path 
of true love did not run smooth, any more than for the other, and 
she more than once came near taking the vows of a fakeer, as a 
refuge in her distress. Twice was she forcibly stolen away from her 
blind old grandfather by a ruffian, Osman Beg, who had conceived an 
unholy passion for the girl; and twice was she rescued and brought 
back pure and safe by the low-caste Beydurs, devoted to herself and 
her true lover, Abbas Khan. And years after her happy wedding, 
when the fort of Ahmednugger fell, Osman Beg once more tried 
to lay hold of her, but she passed through all dangers scathless, 
and the end of her days was peace. 

The most unreal portion of the story, to our minds, is that 
which dwells on the intercourse of the Christian nun, Maria, and 
her brother, the gentle Portuguese priest, Francis d'Almeida, with 
the Queen-Regent, Zora, and her old grandfather. Not that we 
object to the picture, it is most beautiful and pathetic; but un- 
fortunately, the probabilities of a Mahommedan saint—a Wallee 
of the highest order—loving and holding constant intercourse 
with a Christian priest are so remote, that all through this part 
of the book we feel in a sort of fairy-world. The priest and 
his sister play an important part in the history, however ; 
and Maria’s own trials and escapes from the dissolute 
Jesuit soldier-priest, Diego di Fonseca, are not with- 
out interest. But after all, it is not the individual char- 
acters of this story which attract us, so much as the insight 
which the author gives as to the habits of mind and life of our 
Indian fellow-subjects. Manifestly he has loved these people with 
& love that comprehended all sects and castes, and whether he 
writes a blood-stirring tale like the Confessions of a Thug, or a 
quiet, rather laboured, but carefully-written story like A Noble 
Queen, he contrives to inspire his readers with much of the kindly 
feelings which he himself entertained. For this reason, if for no 
other, the story of Queen Chand’s hopeless battle against the 





growing Mogul power, of Zora’s love and heroism, and of her 
grandfather's faith and saintly ambition, ought to be widely read. 





THE RESOURCES OF MODERN COUNTRIES.* 


Mr. WILson very fairly describes the matter of these volumes as 
essays towards an estimate of the economic position of nations 
and the prospects of British trade. He expressly disclaims the 
intention and the credit of an exhaustive treatment, knowing very 
well how vast is the extent of the mine that he has been working, 
and that a full exploration is hopelessly beyond the energies of 
any one man. He justly claims, however, to have struck the most 
important lodes, and to have followed them up perseveringly. 
The leaden hand of depression has been laid, with impartial and 
increasing heaviness, upon all departments of business and upon 
all the nations of the world. There has been a decided check upon 
the universal haste and hurry to get rich, and not a few of the 
runners in the race for wealth, not giving sufficient heed to their 
steps, have been tripped up rather ignominiously. Blame must 
be laid upon something or somebody ; disastrous results must 
have causes assigned them, true or false, deep or superficial ; de- 
ficient crops, unsatisfactory relations between capital and labour, 
political uncertainty, the disorganisation of war, and so forth. 
But admitting the force of the causes thus alleged, we want to 
know further what are the causes of these in turn; and it is 
obvious, on a little reflection, that all of them—even including 
the capricious veering of the political weather-cocks—are of com- 
paratively limited operation ; they do not adequately account for 
the wide-spread and prolonged slackness of trade. Mr. Wilson, 
it seems to us, has undertaken an investigation equally important 
and arduous, when he sets himself to examine the available data, 
and to separate from the shifting phenomena, those permanent 
forces that govern the tendencies of events. It is well to criticise 
the economic condition of the nations, and to forecast on solid 
grounds the future of international trade, and especially of the 
trade of England. 

In order to lay a firm foundation, Mr. Wilson recapitulates the 
main steps in the commercial and industrial progress of Britain, 
We must resist the attractions of the romantic story, and content 
ourselves with the conclusion he arrives at. The unparalleled 
prosperity of the country, if too rapid not to turn many a man’s 
head and induce very great recklessness, is still on a sound foot- 
ing :—‘‘ There has been an unprecedented increase of the 
material wealth and resources of the country, such as, looked at by 
itself, leads us clearly to the inference that the present trade 
depression is, so far as we alone are concerned, merely an ebb of 
the tide.” ‘+ So far as we alone are concerned ;” and this means 
that the cause is not in ourselves, but in our foreign customers, 
that our trade has been languishing. These have more or less 
spent their native wealth, as well as loans raised here and else- 
where, or they have been attempting to supply their own needs, 
or on other grounds have seen fit not to enter our markets so 
much as formerly. Assuming a trade revival, will these countries 
be found too poor to buy from us, or from anybody else, or will 
our credits be found, not to have led them to their ruin, 
but to have enabled them to establish a victorious competition 
against us ? 

The chapter on India is the boldest chapter in the book ; some 
readers will call it rash, or perhaps by a worse name ; hardly a 
single point connected with the financial or political management 
of our Indian Empire but rouses Mr. Wilson's indignation and 
scorn. We are wholly unable to agree with it, but it is 
a forcible statement of the pessimist side of the case. Vast 
sums of money have been expended with the view of open- 
ing up and developing the resources of the country, but 
the results have been most seriously disappointing. In con- 
nection with the generally unsatisfactory condition of the Rail- 
ways, Mr. Wilson supports the argument that the reckless felling 
of timber for making and working the lines has had much to do 
in bringing on those terrible famines. The gross revenue of 
some fifty millions is double what it was thirty years ago, 
but in the face of this, Mr. Wilson maintains that the produc- 
tiveness of the country has been almost stationary. The 
explanation is that new States have been absorbed, and taxes 
have been heightened; so that he admits an increase of 
only five or six millions,—not on the old territories alone, 
it must be noted, but on old and new together. On the 
whole, Mr. Wilson sees no sign that, apart from artificial 
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stimulation, such as the slight protective tariff that has vexed 
Lancashire so much, Indian trade is at all likely to come 
to much good. He uses strong words to condemn the 
official unwisdom and extravagance, and he affirms deliber- 
ately that ‘if we do not want to lose, not merely our Indian 
trade, but India itself, we shall have to alter radically her 
whole financial administration.” 

The United States, with which our trade relations ought to be 
pre-eminently satisfactory, afford Mr. Wilson an opportunity of 
saying his mind, once for all, on the follies of Protection. With 
an unlimited expanse of virgin soil, acquired in fee-simple at ex- 
tremely low prices, the States might have been expected to give 
their energies, in the first place, mainly to agriculture, the grand 
possibilities of their situation being indicated in their sharp com- 
petition with even Hungary and Australia in European grain- 
markets. Buta jealous craze for greatness in manufactures led 
them astray ; so they digged and manufactured, and wove and 
span, their exertions being aided by the exclusion of the foreigner, 
except he submitted to a heavy Customs tariff,—a fine economic 
stroke, to pay the war-bill out of the pocket of the foreigner! 
This precious tariff, ‘‘framed on a combination of mistaken 
economic principles and clamorous private interests,” Mr. Wilson 
characterises as ‘‘ a singular monument of the ingenuity of human 
folly.” It strikes particularly at foreign manufacture :— 

“ A crude or raw article will be admitted at a low duty, or perhaps 
free, but let that article bear the least indication of manufacture, of 
labour spent upon it, and a duty, more or less heavy, is instantly im- 
posed. ..... To such an outrageous and unreasoning extent has the 
theory been carried, that after a rather minute study of the tariff, I 
should say that I am within the mark in estimating that there must be 
about 1,000 articles at least on which the total annual yield of the duty 
cannot, on the average, pay for collection and trouble...... Taken 
over all, the duties levied according to this tariff represent, it is com- 
puted, a fine of about 34 per cent., but taken according to the real in- 


cidence, they represent one of at least 50 per cent., and probably of 60} 


per cent.” 
This may serve to render anything but astounding the fall of our 
exports to the United States to half what they were some six 
years ago. No doubt the tariff has fostered the home industries 
of the States to a considerable expansion, which, however, is 
wholly artificial and precarious. The exports, too, have increased, 
but Mr. Wilson is careful to show that Protection has extremely 
little to do with this result. China and Japan take American in 
preference to English cotton, simply because it is of better quality ; 
and American machines find a ready market, because of their in- 
genious construction. And the increase, after all, is very limited, 
and very uncertain. The other important points of United States 
finance are fully discussed by Mr. Wilson, and he assures us that 
the obstacles in the way of a revival are purely artificial. At the 
same time, the temper of Congress forbids the prudent to be 
over-sanguine that our friends across the water have learned 
wisdom from the painful consequences of their fast living. 
Further examples of the mischievous results of a protective 
policy are found in the examination of the condition of most 
Continental countries, from the fierce exclusiveness of Russia to 
the compromising ‘‘compensationism” of the econonists of 
France. The disastrous influences of abundant paper-money and 
the inpour of foreign capital also find illustration in Europe, no 
less than in the United States; and the political uneasiness and 
partial or temporary resettlement form considerable factors in the 
question of economic soundness and probable development. 
Referring to the book for the detailed discussion, we extract Mr. 
Wilson’s summing-up of the position of Russia, which may be 
found interesting and instructive at the present juncture :— 
“Had sho abstained from going to war, and had this country 
continued to lend her mvney, she would have held her head up for yet 
afew years, but for all that, she was going towards ultimate bankruptcy. 
Once having plunged into a huge war, that bankruptcy is noar and 
certain. No fiscal regulations can prevent it; they only bring out 
more clearly her incapacity to raise a large revenue. Her trade cannot 
avert it, for her trade is not large enough to enable her to recover even 
from hor fearful losses at home, and bankruptey therefore approaches 
apace, The truth of the matter is that the Government of Russia was 
practically bankrupt at home, when it began the march of improvement 
on which it has spent so much. It was unable to make good its 
promises to pay to its own subjects, and had been so for generations. 
Yet on this rickety foundation a huge foreign debt has been raised, a 
show of solvency maintained, and great public works executed. Russia 
has borrowed abroad what her own people were utterly incapable of 
supplying, and has called it progress.” 
The full bloom of successful financial juggling is displayed in the 
marvellous borrowing of Turkey and Egypt. Mr. Wilson devotes 
a chapter to this, and returns to it in a lengthy appendix. ‘There 
is almost insuperable difficulty in getting at the real figures, but 
he is able to correct a popular misconception as to the Turkish 
bonds, and to formulate this general result :— 


‘In any case, it is therefore impossible to say that this count 


a country, has lost very heavily by the Turkish Debt. There has = 


a great deal of shifting of money from the pockets of the many who are 
not rich to the few who are, bat of absolute loss to ths country there ig 
very little. Turkey itsolf has been the one greater loser. Its Govern. 
ment has been deluded by the golden shower into the indulgence of all 
manner of objectless oxtravagances; and, as the pressure of these and 
of the incontinent borrowings became greater, it has striven to shift itg 
troubles on to the shoulders of the population. Taxes and extortion of 
all kinds have ground the population of Turkey to the dust, and by the 
misery thus caused have contributed not a little to foment and give 
pretexts for the rebellions which now threaten the empire with disso. 
lution. It is not a pleasing picture, but this is, after all and in plain 
terms, the net result of the financing of banks and syndicates in Turkey 
for the last twenty years.” 

And as with Turkey, so with Egypt :— 

“There is no material difference in the case of Egypt, unless it be 

that the oppression of the Turkish charlatans and such speculators who 
rule thero has been more systematic and refined than that of the Sultan, 
The fellaheen of Egypt have been reduced to the most abject poverty 
by the schemes of the Khedive, and at the present time gangs of them are 
working at his sugar factories and on his Soudan railway—under English 
mastership, too—as slaves have seldom been compelled to work... ..., 
All testimony worth citing concurs in this, that the oppression of 
the lower orders of Egypt is terrible to behold People of this 
country have been misled about Turkey and Egypt, just as they are 
about India, and cannot divest themselves of the idea that they are fall 
of stores of mysterious wealth. ... . - It may seem cruel to say so, but 
it is strictly within the facts, that the best thing that could happen to 
Egypt, and the best thing for our future trade with Egypt, would be 
the cessation of all payment on the Debt, and of all responsibility 
for it.” 
Mr. Wilson is against the occupation of Egypt by England, and 
advises the utmost possible withdrawal from her concerns, 
‘Let the one folly of the purchase of the Suez Canal Shares 
satisfy us.” ‘That is, let us be content with having done what is 
useless for Egypt and useless for ourselves, and not do what 
would be in the highest degree uscful for both. 

Of the remaining countries the chief interest centres in our 
! Colonial Empire, in Canada and South Africa, in Australia and 
| New Zealand. Here Mr. Wilson raises many questions that lead 

to most suggestive discussions. The newness of the Colonies 
| should restrain us from premature and unqualified self-congratu- 
| lation on our success as colonisers. ‘The previous occupation by 
| other European Powers has established an element of race that 
|must always be allowed for in our calculations. The French 
| Canadians of Quebec, for example, religiously stand on the old 
| paths of their long-dead ancestors, and keep apart the two ends 
| of the country from a united advance on the lines of modern pro- 
|gress. ‘The Dutch Boers at the Cape, similarly, have all along 
caused us an immense deal of trouble. A cardinal factor in any 
estimate of Canada is the unfortunate blundering over the settle- 
ment of her boundaries, in 1842. Mr, Wilson severely censures 
the surrendering, ‘‘ without necessity or warrant, vast regions of 
magnificent territory to the United States,” both on the east and 
on the west. For trade purposes, the finest province, Ontario, 
is by situation as good as a member of the American Union, 
and it is to be feared that even Canadian loyalty—which Mr, 
Wilson irreverently calls ‘‘a very mercenary affair ”"—will not 
prevent Ontario from sending her affections after her trade. The 
railway mania has been unfortunate for Canada. The Debt of the 
Dominion is an imminent danger, owing to the very slight elas- 
ticity of the country, and the danger is complicated by overgrown 
local burdens. A roaring trade has been carried on with foreign 
money, and no solid support has been provided by natural 
development. The squandering of the land, and the appropria- 
tion of the proceeds of land sales as ordinary revenue, form a 
strong indictment against the Colonies generally, and Mr. Wilson’s 
judgment as to the right course deserves attention :— 





‘‘ Tho rational and simplest way of dealing with vast territories owned 
by a State would be to lease them for, to begin with, a nominal rent to 
tenants for purposes of reclamation, the State retaining the fee-simple, 
and power to revise rents at stated periods of, say, thirty years. By 
such a course, every one of our great Colonies would, in course of time, 
have become possessed of a splendid revenue, which might have taken 
the place of all other forms of taxation, and the incidence of which 
would never have been seriously felt, for the increase of rent would 
probably have fallen far short of the real increment in the value of the 
land.” 

But for land sales, Canada would have been on the rocks long 
ago. Her trade with us is very fair, on the whole, but it has yet 
to fall to a sound basis from its unhealthy inflation, South 
Africa seems to possess advantages that promise better things 
than Canada. She, too, has built unnecessary railways and sold 
of her land for a few pence an acre, but she has not yet run 80 
overwhelmedly into debt. The Cape is held up by Mr. Wilson, 
we fear erroneously, as a great land of promise for emigrants, & 
large inflow of whom, he says, should be encouraged, not only for 
their own advantage, but also to give a political preponderance 
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sf English, 80 as to ensure the success of the otherwise more than 
doubtful experiment of federation. 

Between explosive torpedoes and oppressive despotisms, Mr. 
Wilson finds it hard to predict the future course of trade. A 
preathing-time of peace would be a good thing to begin with ; and 
what is next wanted is, that the windy inflation should be pricked 
out from below business, so that it may repose on a solid basis. 
This may imply crash upon crash. When the revival does come, 
we shall find ourselves met in very many quarters by Protection, 
and in some quarters by a greater preparedness for competition 
against us, and by a growing determination to dispute our 
supremacy. But for all that, our supremacy is tolerably well 
assured; some foreign nations have let our loans slip through their 
fingers like water through a sieve, or have spent them to their 
injury,—not one of them all has drawn such benefit from English 
money as to establish a solid competition against us. We shall 
still be supreme, and the wisest course for strengthening our 
position will be to foster by whatever means we can the growing 
strength of our colonies. 

After all, we have taken up but a few points, which may, how- 
ever, serve as samples of this very remarkable book, and com- 
mend it to the study of such as are interested in trade or in 
politics. We could have wished to add a line or two on the 
political bearing of economic facts, and especially on the singular 
earnestness of political conviction that runs through Mr. Wilson’s 
work. There is something, we think, of a different fibre from 
sentiment in the pleasure of meeting with a financier who never 
loses sight of the fact that all this manipulation of money and 
what stands for money is, in the last resort, manipulation of the 
lives and fortune and happiness of millions of human beings. 


HATHERCOURT RECTORY.* 
WE are delighted to welcome this pleasant writer, in her own 
name, from the mysterious ranks of the noms de plume, but she makes 
her début playing—without doubt quite unconsciously—a bold 
stake, when she compels, in the,plot of her story, a comparison, 
which no one can avoid, between herself and Miss Austen. The 
points of resemblance between Hathercourt Rectory and Pride and 
Prejudice are very striking. In each there is a family of five 
daughters, who have lived a comparatively secluded life, and to 
whom enter two young men of the Upper Ten Thousand,—one 
of a simple, impulsive, affectionate nature ; the other, reserved, 
cautious, and somewhat proud. In each story this wise friend 
steps in and spoils sport, when the eager lover is about to mak 
his proposal ; and in each the spirited second sister takes upon 
herself to rate the proud marplot soundly for his cruel pride, 
afterwards falling in love with him herself, captivating 
turn by her courage and sisterly devotion, and ultimately 
acknowledging her own great injustice, founded in mistake 
and prejudice. Even in detail there is one notable inci- 
dent in common to the two _ stories,—the visit of the 


| and yet every one of them is life-like,—there is not a lay figure 
amongst them,—and all, whether prominent or subsidiary, are 
| drawn with a wonderfully equal and sustained power. Of course 


| our interest centres in Mary—the spirited sister, as we have de- 


, nominated her—who, though as perfect as we could desire her, 


is by no means a saint, and though frequently taking her- 


|Self to task, does not succeed in eradicating very strong 





| 





| 
| 
| 


and very insufficiently grounded prejudices. Indeed her ability 
in this line is very slight. All her analyses of motives, and all 
the introspection which she practices, in common with every con- 
scientious person since people began to think—for the practice is 
old enough, though the record of it in novels is of recent date 
do not enable her to conquer a very healthy-minded hatred of 
the man who has quite innocently injured her sister, and which 
hatred, by keeping up a lively interest in its object, ends as 
usual—subversively of all poetical justice—in winning for itself 
the pleasant substitute of a very deep love. But hatred to her 
enemy, Mr. Cheviott, and passionate love for her sister are not 
Mary’s only charms (we use the word advisedly) ; her friendship 
for Alys, (why does Mrs. Molesworth give this nice girl so ugly- 
looking a name ?) her pity for her hard-worked mother, her care 
for the little ones at home, and lastly, her sweet tenderness to her 
sensitive and gentle old father, all claim our admiration. They are 
none of them overdone ; there is not a touch of gush or senti- 
mentalism in the book. Mary is a natural, sincere, lovable girl, 
so that she becomes a real person to us—true test of a genuine 
book—and we are indignant and remorseful with her alternately. 
Ifow completely we feel with her in the following little outburst 
of pain at being misunderstood, and in the questioning of self 
that so naturally succeeds !— 

“About Captain Beverley—did you hear anything about him?’ 
said Lilias, hastily. ‘Mary, you are concealing something from meo— 
he is going to be married ?’— No, indeed. I heard nothing of that sort, 
Lily, [assure you. If I had, I would have told you about it at once; 
you know it is not my way to shirk such things—I am rather overs 
hasty the other way, I fear,’ said Mary, with a little sigh. ‘ And indeed, 
I think I should almost have been g/ad to hear it. It would have been 
a stab and done with.’-—‘ Mary, you are awfully hard,’ said Lilias, Her 
voice was low and quivering.—‘ Hard!’ repeated Mary, with amaze- 
ment in her tone. She hard to Lilias! What fearful injustico—for a 
moment she felt too staggered to speak—how cou/d Lilias misjudge her 
so? What a world it must be where such near friends could make such 
mistakes! Had she ever so misjudged any one? And by an association 
of ideas which she herself could not have explained, her mind suddenly 
reverted to that never-to-be-forgotten scene in the Romary library, and 
the look on Mr. Cheviott’s face which she had determined not to 
nise as one of pain. Was it possible that in the cruel, almost insulting 


e| things she had said to him she had been influenced by some utter mis- 


judgment of his motives? 
“* There must have been a mingling of personal feeling and wounded 
pride, far more than I was conscious of,’ she said, regretfully. And now 


him in | it is too late. I have myself placed a far more hopeless barrier between 


us by the scornful way I rejected what—what he said to me, what, in- 
doed, I do not believe he ever would have said had I not in ® way 
goaded him to it. Ob, yes, I must bave been wrong—if only I could 
clearly see how!’ She was too young to have had much experience of 
that terrible longing, that anguish of yearning ‘to see how’ we have 
been wrong; too young to understand that, were that cry answered at 


spirited sister, with a party of friends, to the grand house of | ony entreaty, half our hard battle would be over; too young to have any 


the proud lover, in his supposed absence, when, of course, a 
meeting takes place. Notwithstanding, however, these remark- 
able coincidences of thoughtin Mrs. Molesworth and Miss Austen 
in the arrangement of their respective plots, there is so little 
similarity in the method with which they are carried out, and in 
the genius, power, and style of their respective authoresses, that 
the similarity of circumstances, as we move along, soon ceases to 
suggest any comparison, and only excites an amused wonder at 
the superficial resemblance. ‘We recognise, very early, that Mrs. 


| 
| 
} 


} 


Molesworth had no thought, in her story, of that of Miss Austen. 


There is no attempt at the marvellously vivid pictures of 
social life—no pretence of humorous writing, though many 
humorous touches—nothing that looks like a remembrance even 
of those inimitable prototypes, Mr. and Mrs. Bennett, Mr. 


Collins, Lady Catherine de Bourgh, Sir William Lucas, or | 
Mrs. Molesworth deals exclusively with | 


Lieutenant Wickham. 
quiet people, of the introspective modern type. But if there 
is not the delightful amusement which Mr. Bennett and Mr. 
Collins afford, there is at least the great charm of an in- 
teresting story in which not even the most fastidious can 
complain of the least trace or shade of vulgarity. We question 
whether we have ever read a story so perfectly refined, and yet 
without a touch of either prudery or tameness. There is nothing 
unique inthe machinery of the story, but it is developed with 
both skill and delicacy, and its interest never flags ; nor anything 
remarkably original in the conception of the various characters, 











* Hathercourt Rectory. By Mrs. Molesworth (Ennis Graham). In 3 vols. 


London: Hurst and Blackett. 
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but the vaguest conception of the bewildering complication of motivein 
ourselves, as in others, which at times makes ‘ right and wrong’ seem 
but meaningless jargon in our ears, idle words to be presumptuously 
discarded with other worn-out childishness. As if our childhood were 
ever over in this world !—as if the existence of eternal truth depended 
on our understanding of it!” 

And yet we find her harking back to her first impression with 
obstinate wilfulness, and asking herself, — 

“ Would it not have been honest to have said a little more, to have 
told him that, while she really did thank him for his courtesy and 
thoughtfulness, nothing that had happened had in the least shaken her 
real opinion of his character? Of the other sido of his character, so 
she mentally worded it in instinctive self-defence of her constancy. 
For, indeed, to her there had come to be two Mr. Cheviotts,—Alys’s 
brother, and, alas! Arthur Beverley’s cousin!” 

That the misapprehension between the devoted sisters is only a 
passing one, the following little strife of love, a few pages further 


on, will show :— 

“<I think Mary had better go,’ said Lilias.—‘ But you seo what Mrs, 
Greville says about preferring you,’ suggested Mrs, Western, gently, 
with some faint, instinctive notion of what was passing in her second 
daughter's heart.—‘ Yes, bat that’s rubbish,’ said Lilias, the colour 
rising slightly in her cheeks. ‘ Mr. Greville likes us both. It is only 
that I chatter more than Mary, and like all quiet, indolent men, he 
likes to be amused with the least possib’e trouble to himself. Mary is 
not so amusing, perhaps, because there is generally a largo sprinkling 
of sense in her remarks, and even when, on rare occasions, sho mixesit 
up with nonsense, it is moro fatiguing to separate the two than to take 
it all in comfortably, as pure unadulterated nonsense like mine!’— 
‘You are certainly giving us a specimen of it just now,’ said ° 
parenthetically. ‘ But seriously, mamma,’ she went on, ‘ Ithink wo should 
consider what Mrs. Greville says about preferring Lilias. I am speak- 


ing partly selfishly, for though I should have liked it well enough at 
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another time, just now I should not like it at all. It would unsettle me 
altogether—I have just got all the things I want to do before the 
summer nicely arranged. Don’t be vexed with me or think me vory 
selfish, Lilias,’ for her sister was regarding her with an expression she 
did not quite understand. To her surprise, Lilias, by way of snswer, 
threw her arms round her and hugged her violently. ‘Think you 
selfish! Mother, just listen to her,’ she exclaimed. ‘Fancy me think- 
ing Mary selfish.’ Then sho hugged her again, and Mary felt there 
were tears in her eyes. ‘Selfish, indeed! No, but I wouldn't say as 
much for your truthfulness, yon little hambug! Do you think I don’t 
see through all your unselfish story-telling?’ she added, in a lower 
Voice. 

And when Lilias has left for her visit, we have one of Mrs. 
Molesworth’s many thoughtful, but rather sad reflections on life. 
Mary wonders,— 

“‘If anything will have happened—anything of consequence, I 
mean—before I see Mary again, six weeks or so hence.’ An idle, 
childish sort of speculation, but one not without its charm for even the 
wiser ones among us sometimes, when the prize that would make life 
80 perfect a thing is tantalisingly withheld from us, or, alas! when, in 
darker, less hopeful days, there is no break in the clouds about our 
path, and in the weariness of long-continued gloom, we would almost 
ery to Fate itself to help us!—Fate which, in those seasons, we dare not 
call God, for no way of deliverance that our human jadgment can call 
divine seems open to us. Will nothing Aappen—something we dare not 
wish for—to deliver us from the ruggedness of the appointed road from 
which, in faint-hearted cowardice, we shrink, short-sightedly forgetting 
that, to the brave and faithful, ‘ strength as their days’ shall be given ?” 

We do not quote the scenes between Mary and her deadly 
enemy, because we are loath to spoil the reading of the story ; but 
they are very spirited, from the very first quarrel, when he ven- 
tures to doubt the quality of her education, to the last inter- 
change of expressions of devotion. Nor will our space allow us to 
do more than allude to the other equally well drawn characters, — 
the refined, and sensitive, and sympathetic Mr. Western, so 
anxious about his children’s future, but too timid and indolent to 
give them any useful aid ; his wife, somewhat cold and reserved, 
but practical, and kind, and wise; Lilias, the other heroine, 
beautiful, and animated, and affectionate, but a trifle self-occu- 
pied, and taking for granted her position of first importance ; and 
the children, very slightly touched off, it is true, but always touched 
off with a master-hand, as who that has read Carrots, and Mrs. 
Molesworth’s other exquisite stories for and about children, 
can doubt? And out of the rectory, there is Mr. Cheviott, 
chafing and irritable under suspicion, but just, for whom we 
are very sorry, though we cannot see why he need have 
kept the reasons for the part he takes such a profound 
secret from Mary. There is nothing to explain this,— 
the one weak point in the construction of the plot. The 
gossipy Mrs. Greville is a lady, we all know; and feeble-minded, 
fidgetty Mrs. Winstanley also. We have also to thank Mrs. Moles- 
worth for a most unprecedented piece of kindness in an authoress. 
For no reason except unwonted thoughtfulness for her readers’ 
feelings, but at the same time without the least straining of the 
natural action of the story, she brings Arthur and Lilias together 
soon after their enforced long separation, and allows them an 
uninterrupted and most satisfactory explanation, which lifts a 
huge burthen from the reader's heart, and enables him to en- 
counter with hope and courage all further complications. Why 
can’t authors more generally content themselves with outside 
difficulties, and not harass us with personal misunderstandings 
not affecting the fundamental conditions of the story? Why, for 
instance, does Mrs. Molesworth herself, with painful incon- 
sistency, make the other pair of lovers fly to opposite poles, 
over the different readings of Cheviott’s assertion that he was 
not always “an infatuated fool ” ? 

There are many beautiful passages of reflection scattered up 
and down in these pages, showing their authoress to be a woman 
of thought and cultivation ; and of religious feeling untinged with 
either narrowness or indifference. And there are descriptions of 
scenery which reveal a true knowledge and love of nature, and 
with one of which we shall conclude ; first expressing our regret 
for what we cannot pass over without remark—that the English 
is often loose and ungrammatical; and though the mistakes 
are common ones, and some of them almost universal and 
therefore not startling or remarkable, we do not like to find them 


authoress of I/athercourt Rectory :— 
“It was November now, but who that has really Jived in the country 


—lived in it ‘all the year round,’ and learnt every change in the | 
seasons, every look of the sky, all the subtle combinations of air, and | 





= eas a : iC ittee 
in the writings of a lady of such evident cultivation as the | ne tg“ 


a 
world ‘seems —all the bustle over, ready to fall asleep, but first to 
whisper gently good-night! And to fee/ November to perfection for 
after all, this shy autumnal charm is not so much a matter of sight as 
of every sense combined, sound and scent and sight together, lapsin 
into one vague consciousness of harmony and repose—the place a 
places is a wood. A wood where the light, faint at the best, comes 
quivering and brokenly through the not yet altogether unclothed 
branches, where the fragrance of the rich leafy soil mingles with that 
of the breezes from the not far-distant sea, where the dear rabbits seud 
about in the most unexpected places, and the squirrels are up aloft 
making arrangements for the winter—oh! a wood in late autumn hag 
a strange glamour of its own, that comes over me, in spirit, even ag 
I write of it, far, far away from~country sights and sounds, further 
away still from the long-ago days of youth and leisure, and friends to 
wander with, in the Novembers that then were never gloomy.” 





THE JUDICIAL COMMITTEE OF THE PRIVY COUNCIL 


Mr. Frniason’s erudite work on the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council was suggested by the correspondence between the 
Lord Chancellor and the Lord Chief Baron with reference to the 
Ridsdale Judgment. Its chief object is to show that the former 
misconceived the true nature, legal and historical, of the Judicial 
Committee, when he appealed to the Order of 1627, as proof 
that Sir Fitzroy Kelly had been guilty of an irregularity in 
stating publicly that he dissented from the judgment of the 
majority. The book is still opportune. An Order in Council 
has recently been published reimposing the gagging ordinance of 
1627. The new Order is in several respects peculiar. It does not 
state, as is usual, who were the Privy Councillors present when 
it was drawn up. It has not been published in the Gazette, and 
but for the kindness of a Privy Councillor, who writes to the 
Times, under the name of ‘‘John Hampden,” the public 
would be ignorant that a new Order had been actually 
issued. We may fairly assume that this step indicates an 
uneasy feeling that the result of the controversy between the 
Lord Chancellor and the Lord Chief Baron was not wholly to the 
advantage of the former. Mr. Finlason, perhaps, exaggerates the 
effect of the obnoxious rule, and he writes of it with a trifle too 
much ferocity. He appears to think that it has been adhered to 
merely for the purpose of giving to the judgments of the Com- 
mittee, in regard to ecclesiastical matters, false prestige and 
authority, and to conceal from the world the vast differences 
which have prevailed within the Court. ‘For many years,” ‘the 
Committee has entirely disregarded the rules and principles which, 
by law, ought to govern judicial tribunals in this country.” The 
result must be ‘‘seriously to affect, if not the validity, at all 
events the weight, authority, and value of the decisions ” of the 
Committee. Here we think that Mr. Finlason, though right 
in the main, allows himself to be carried away by his feelings, 
It is impossible to believe that any Lord Chancellor deliber- 
ately planned the suppression of the opinions of the minority. 
And, however repugnant to an English lawyer may be the notion 
that dissentients may not express publicly their views, it is rather 
the exception than the rule in jurisprudence for a judicial 
minority to possess the power of doing so which belongs to members 
of every English tribunal but the Privy Council. Let us turn to 
the French Law for an illustration: a minority may not record 
their dissent; if they insert any reference to the fact in a judgment, 
that is a ground for the Cour de Cassation remitting it to the 
tribunal which has pronounced it. 

We may state in a few words the exact issue between Mr. 
Finlason and his opponents. In their view, expressed more than 
once by Lord Cairns, the Judicial Committee is a consultative 
body, whose sole function is to make a report to her Majesty. 
The Committee is not subject to the rules of procedure of other 
Courts of the realm. It is a Committee of the Privy Council, 
and as such subject to the rules which were issued in 1627, the 
year before the Petition of Right, and one of which declares 
that ‘‘ when fhe business is carried by the majority of voices, no 
publication is to be made by any man how the particular voices 
and opinions went.” On the other hand, Mr. Finlason con- 
tends—with an occasional absence of judicial temperance of 
language, but with force and acuteness—that the Judicial 
is as much a Court as the Queen's Bench 
or the Common Pleas; that being such, it is the right 
and duty of a dissentient minority to express publicly their 
opinion; and that a rule of the Star-Chamber days can have 
no application to a Court of recent creation. To hold the con- 


light, and colour, and scent which give to out-door life its indescribable | trary, is to forget the object and terms of the Petition of Right, 


variety and unflagging interest, who of such initiated ones does not | 


know how marvellously delicious November can sometimes be? How 
tender the clear, thin, yellow tone of the struggling sunbeams, the 
half-frosty streaks of red on the pale blue-green sky, the haze of ap- 
proaching winter over all! 


How soft, and subdued, and tired the | 


which abolished the judicial functions of the Privy Council. It 
is obvious that the question is not one concerning merely anti- 
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quarians and lawyers. The rule is a grave practical anomaly, 
which few would think of reimposing, if it once were abolished ; 
it deprives the community of one of the chief securities for the 
fair administration of justice in ecclesiastical suits, a security 
which is highly prized in secular suits ; and it gives to the judg- 
ments of the Privy Council an air of authority which they do not 
intrinsically possess. 

The solution of the question which we have stated requires an 
examination of the history of ecclesiastical appeals in this country, 
and this is very well done by Mr. Finlason, who, though following 
in the footsteps of Sir Francis Palgrave and Professor Gneist, is 
able to glean not a little of value. Perhaps we miss in his his- 
torical disquisitions a little light and shade. A few doubts and 
reservations would be seasonable; and flat contradiction is Mr. 
Finlason’s too favourite weapon of controversy. For instance, 
it is perhaps not quite accurate to allege, as Mr. Finlason does 
without qualification in his strictures on Messrs. Brodrick and 
Freemantle, that there is ‘‘no trace in our legal history” of a 
claim on the part of the Crown in Council to hear final appeals 
in matters ecclesiastical. The whole question is reviewed in 
Mr. Stubbs’s third volume, and the authorities which he cites 
seem to show that the idea of a Royal veto—doubtless pronounced 
after deliberation in Council—on appeals to Rome was never 
quite extinct. The Barons told Anselm in the reign of William 
Rufus, that it was a thing unheard of to go to Rome without the 
Royal leave. The materials for forming an opinion become clear 
after the 25 Henry VIIL., c. 19, which put an end to all appeals to 
Rome. It declared that an appeal should lie only to “‘ his King’s 
Majesty, in the King’s Court of Chancery,” and that Commissions 
should be issued, “like as in cases of appeal from the Admiral's 
Court.” This was the origin of the Court of Delegates, which, asevery 
one knows, remained the Court of Appeal until the present cen- 
tury. Now the rule of 1627 came into operation at a time when the 
supreme ecclesiastical jurisdiction was vested either in the High 
Commission or the Court of Delegates. What was the position 
of the Privy Councilthen? It exercised indirectly through the Star 
‘Chamber a wide and, in fact, limitless power. It had usurped still 
larger powers without any statutory authority. After the Petition 
of Right and the Act abolishing the Star Chamber, the Privy 
Council ceased to have any judicial authority within the realm ; and 
so far as England is concerned, it was henceforth not competent 
for the Sovereign to administer justice except through the regu- 
lar established Courts. In 1832, as every one knows, the powers 
of the Court of Delegates were transferred to the King in Council, 
and next year they were handed over to the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council, which was bound to make a report of its 
decisions to the Queen in Council, ‘‘ the nature of such report or 
recommendation being always stated in open Court.” Mr. Fin- 
lason endeavours to show that the Judicial Committee is a Court, 
in every substantial sense of the term; and no doubt—especially 
since the passing of the 7 and 8 Vic., c.61, which enables it to 
deal with cases without a special reference—it has almost every 
quality of a Court, as distinguished from a deliberative assembly. 
His inference is that, as in the case of every other English 
tribunal, the minority should be at liberty to express its opinion. 
In what substantial sense is the Judicial Committee a consulta- 
tive body? If it is not a Court, but a deliberative Assembly, 
why should it have been essential to give it power by statute to 
deal with matters not strictly judicial? If the rule of 1627—not 
fit even for ‘that den of arbitrary justice,” the Star Chamber— 
is in force now, it has been in force since 1627; and are we to 
believe that the illustrious men whose dissent was from time to 
time disclosed were false to their oaths? And if the Court of 
Delegates was subject to this rule, how comes it that it was never 
invoked against members of the minority who disregarded it? 
The reasoning is, on the whole, satisfactory, and there can 
be little doubt that those who have re-enacted the rule of 1627 


Court of Delegates, which was avowedly modelled on the 
tribunals of the Canon Law, and Mr. Finlason has failed to 
supply a necessary link in his otherwise cogent reasoning, in not 
showing that the usages of the Common Law ought to prevail in 
an ecclesiastical tribunal. 

About the impolicy of the rule there can be, we should think, 
little difference of opinion. No wonder that High Churchmen 
criticise a little rudely the decisions of a Court which does not 
permit its members the freedom of speech possessed by the mem- 
bers of all other English tribunals. It would be strange if the 
existence of a considerable dissentient minority was not always 
assumed, rightly or wrongly, whenever the Council declares an 
important judgment. Lord Brougham, who created the Court, 
admitted, in answering Bishop Blomfield’s criticism on its consti- 
tution, that it had been framed to meet a class of cases very 
different from those which came before it. This is the view of 
most who know its operation. Its present constitution cannot be 
permanent, and whenever it is remodelled, the rule, as now 
reaffirmed, is scarcely likely to be retained. We hope, indeed, 
that some public-spizited member of the Judicial Committee will 
take an early opportunity of testing its legality. 





THE “VEXED BERMOOTHES.”* 

A CASUAL glance at this volume might lead to the idea that 
nothing of general interest would be found in it, and that though 
a meritorious, it was a decidedly dry book. A closer acquaint- 
ance with the work will not only not sustain this view, but will 
reverse it. The history of the discovery and settlement of the 
‘‘ Vexed Bermoothes” contains in itself not a few elements of 
romance, and the quaintness of style, as well as the ability ob- 
servable in several of the records published in the volume before 
us, give their narratives a freshness and vigour which would have 
rendered a much duller subject interesting. General Lefroy, who 
was some years ago Governor of the Bermudas, originally en- 
tered on the task of investigating the history of this curious 
group of islands, ‘as a congenial employment, and upon his own 
responsibility.” No small industry and patience were necessary 
for the performance of the work, and General Lefroy, besides 
taking an ardent interest in his subject, evidently possesses 
both these qualities in large measure. The Legislature of 
the colony have recently resolved, with commendable liberality, 
to provide “ for the entire cost of printing and publishing the 
present work. ‘The editor's only anxiety, therefore, is to do 
justice to the natural desire of the descendants of the early settlers 
for details which are principally of local interest, relating to 
persons and places chiefly familiar to themselves, without relin- 
quishing the hope that readers unacquainted with the colony 
may find in these pages a picture of English life and society in 
the seventeenth century which has claims to their notice.” The 
expectation thus modestly expressed is certainly more than 
fulfilled. 

Most people are probably aware of some facts relating to the 
Bermudas,—that they were discovered by Juan Bermudez, for 
instance, and that somehow or other they fulfilled their destiny 
by falling into our hands. But we very much question whether 
average Englishmen know the precise circumstances under which 
the islands, known by their first discoverers, the Spaniards, as the 
‘Devil's Islands,” became an English colony, nearly a hundred 
years after they were first known. Tradition places the date of 
their discovery in 1515, but they were probably known before 
that year. In 1527 a scheme was actually set on foot by a 
Portuguese for colonising the islands, with a view to using them 
as a refuge for ships, and to ascertain if, ‘‘ with the peopling of it 
a remedy could be found for the tempests there encountered, 
caused by the great dampness, owing to its dense woods.” The 
fogs and storms prevalent near La Bermuda had given the place 





have not stopped to regard very closely the relation of the exist- 
ing tribunal to the Privy Council of 1627. They have confounded 


& tribunal created by an Act of Parliament with the Privy Council | 


as it existed before the Petition of Right. 

We note only one difficulty with which Mr. Finlason fails to 
deal. The Act of Henry VIII. empowering the King to issue 
Commissions states that, subject to the sweeping changes men- 
tioned in the statute, the procedure is to be ‘in like manner 
as they used afore to do to the See of Rome.” The King took 
care that the new Court of Delegates should imitate the pro- 
cedure at Rome, and it is needless to say that the minority of | 
the Papal Commissaries to whom appeals were wont to be, 
referred by the Pope had no right to proclaim urbi et ordi their | 
individual views. The Judicial Committee is the heir of the | 


an evil reputation, which the enlightened Portuguese, Hernando 
Camelo, the author of the above wise proposal, was not able to 
| destroy, since his scheme fell to the ground. A French ship was 
wrecked on the islands between 1560 and 1570, and the crew 
found them not inhospitable. In 1593, another French vessel, 
bound for Europe, on board of which was an Englishman named 
Henry May, was wrecked on a rock some distance from the islands 
themselves. May’s account of the place contains nothing remark- 
able, but is interesting as showing that a great subsidence of the 
reefs and of the rocky shores of the Bermudas has occurred 
during the last three centuries. We now come to 1609, the 
date of the shipwreck of Sir George Somers, of which we 








* Memoria!s of the Discovery and Early Settlement of the Bermudas, or Somers Islands, 
1515-1685. By Major-General J. H. Lefroy, B.A., 0.B., F.R.S. Vol. L., 1515-1652. 
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have ample accounts, one of which, Sir George Somers’s 
own, is published for the first time in the present 
volume. Were it not for the narratives of two of his companions, 
his own gallant and skilful conduct would have been unknown 
to us. Fortunately, two persons, Silvanus Jourdan and William 
Strachy, who were on board Sir George Somers’s ship, have 
written accounts of the shipwreck, and of what happened to the 
ship’s company after they were cast upon the Bermudas. There 
is also an account of the disaster in an anonymous pamphlet pub- 
lished in 1610, under the direction of the Council of Virginia. 
All three narratives are well worth reading, not merely on account 
of the interesting nature of the subject, but because their style is 
so good. Strachy in particular would seem to be a man of 
culture, as well as possessing a power of writing hard, strong 
English sentences, of which we shall give a specimen later. On 
June 2nd, 1609, Sir George Somers, with a fleet of seven ships 
and two pinnaces, set sail from Plymouth for Virginia, which 
had recently been colonised. On board the ‘Sea-Venture,’ Sir 
George's vessel, was Sir Thomas Gates, Governor of Virginia, 
and Captain Newport, the ‘Sea-Venture’s * commander. The 
fleet kept together till June 24th, when it was scattered bya 
tremendous storm, during which the ‘ Sea- Venture’ sprang a leak. 
For three days the ship was at the mercy of the gale, and every 
moment of that time was spent in striving to free the hold from 
water. Strachy had had some previous experience of the sea :— 
** What shall I say?” he says; **windes and seas were as mad as 
fury and rage could make them; for mine owne part, I had bin in 
some stormes before, as well upon the coast of Barbary and Algeere, in 
the Leuant, and once more distresful in the Adriatique gulfe, in a 
bottome of Candy, so as I may well say, ‘ Ego quid sit ater Adriw noni 
sinus, et quid albus Peccet Iapex.’ Yet all that I had euer suffered, 
gathered together, might not hold comparison with this.” 
On one occasion a huge sea broke over the ship with such 
violence that the helm was taken out of the steersman’s hand, 
and every one expected the vessel to go to pieces :— 


“Our Governor [Sir Thomas Gates] was at this time below at the 
capstone, both by his speech and authoritie heartening euerie man 
ynto his labour. It strooke him from the place where hee sate, and 
groueled him, and all vs about him on our faces, beating together with 
our breaths all thoughts from our bosomes, else, then, that wee were 
now sinking. For my part,I thought her alreadie in the bottome of 
the Sea; and I have heard him say, wading out of the floud thereof, 
all his ambition was but to climbe vp above hatches to dye in Aperto 
calo, and in the company of his old friends.” 


At length, after three days spent in a valiant battle with the water, 
which was slowly gaining on them, Sir George Somers, who, as 
Silvanus Jourdan tells us, had been “ sitting upon the poop of the 
ship (where he sate three dayes and three nights together, without 
meales, meate, and little or no sleep), conning the ship to keep 





her as upright as he could,” perceived land. With great good- 
fortune they contrived to run the ship aground without destroying 
it. They remained nine months on the islands, during which | 
time they were not free from dissensions, and in one case from | 
serious mutiny. At length, having built boats, they arrived | 
safely at Virginia. The accounts received in England of the | 
fertility of the islands were so encouraging, that a Company was | 
formed to colonise them. ‘The Company continued to govern the | 
islands until 1685, when they were taken over by the Crown, and | 
placed on the same footing as the other colonies of Great Britain. | 
The records of the Bermudas contained in the present volume | 
are full of matters of interest to the historian and the antiquarian, | 
besides abounding in quaint episodes. ‘The language, too, is often 
delightfully comic, to our ideas. On one occasion in 1626, a cer- 
tain ‘‘ Mr. Bernard accused John Grimsditch...... that he | 
was a thievish gamester, and would so prove him by the apparell 
he wore in church.” Not content with this, Bernard further 
threatened Grimsditch that he ‘‘ would depaint him to the | 
Gouvernor, and sett him out in coullers.” Again, to return to the 
anonymous author above referred to, what an elegant “ conceit” 
is the following !—‘‘The Islands of the Bermudos have euer 
beene accounted as an inchaunted pile of rockes, and a desert 
inhabitation for Diuels; but all the Fairies of rockes were but 
flocks of birds, and all the Diuels that haunted the woods were 
but heards of swine.” An unknown writer, in giving a description | 
of the state of the islands in the year 1612, thus speaks of the 
whales which at that time were common in the neighbourhood of 
the Bermudas :— | 


“ Likewis» there commeth in two other Fishes with them, but such as 
the whale jad rather bee without their companie: one is called a 
Sword fi-h, the other a Threasher ; the Sword fish swimmes vnder the 
whale, and pricketh him vypward; the Threasher keepeth above him, | 
and with a mightie great thing like vynto a flaile hee so bangeth the | 
whale, that hee will roare as though it thundered, and doth give him 
such blowes with his weapon that you would thinke it to be a cracke | 
of great shot,” 


| 


| cause to be burnte, at the owners doores. 


In another account of the islands, written in 1616, by some 
person of a sadly sceptical turn of mind, we meet with our old 
friend the sea-serpent, in a most portentous form. This writer 
says, ‘‘Job Hortop relateth, that in the height [latitude] of 
Bermuda, they had sight of a Sea-monster, which three times 
shewed himselfe from the middle vpwards, in shape like a man, 
of the complexion of a Mulato or tawny Indian.” Our rationaligt 
mentions this circumstance as showing the supernatural character 
of the islands, and then adds, ‘‘ But this name [Island of Devils} 
was given to it not of such monsters, but of the monstrous tem. 
pests which here they have often sustayned.” In these two 
‘‘of’s” we have a beautiful example of the genitive, or as one 
might almost say, the genetic case. 

A very curious fact is found on p. 456. It seems that the 
usual challenge of a sentry on duty was, as late as 1627, 
‘‘kivilough,” or ‘“kivilaugh,” a corruption, as General Lefroy 
points out in a note, of “Qui va la?” He thinks it probably 
came into vogue at the siege of Calais in 1558, and refers to. 
another record to show that the old desire for dominion over 
France was not dead even as late as 1627. It is strange to per- 
ceive in the history of the Bermudas during the English Civil War 
a small copy of the history of England. ‘There was one popular 
rising, happily unaccompanied by bloodshed, which resulted in 
the election of a Governor by the people. During one disturb. 
ance, a ‘‘ reinforcement” of five men was sent to the King’s 
Castle. This was before the Civil War broke out in England, 
and must have had reference to some local riot, a species of 
trouble of which the records before us speak pretty often. 

The inhabitants of the Bermudas seem to have had considerable 
difficulties in dealing with a question with which we are very 
familiar. On p. 304 of the volume will be found ‘“ An Act against 
the Excessive Wages demanded by Artificers,” which sets forth 
that ‘* great extortion and oppression ” was practised by various 
classes of workmen against the public. The men, says the Act, 
‘¢ will either tye the Inhabitants to theire own unreasonable de- 
mands, or ell’s they will loyter, shifte, and live idley, or fall to 
other labours, wch seemeth verye apparentlye to be done by Com- 
bination and Confederacy amongst themselves.’’ The measure 
adopted was the usual one of fixing a maximum of wages, a plap 
against which civilisation has since decided emphatically. But 
in 1627, and for a long time after, there is no need to go to the 
Bermudas for examples of high-handed treatment of the labouring 
classes by governments, and not of the labouring classes alone. Here 
is an ordinance directed against planters and sellers of bad tobacco, 
which will amuse the humourist and certainly rejoice the heart of 
every smoker. It is a part of the form of oath for the Triers of 
Tobacco, and was published in 1630. After providing that the 
triers shall behave with absolute impartiality in judging of the 
quality of the tobacco, and shall certify the goodness of it when 
rood, the document proceeds :—‘* And such as you shall find base, 
foggie, stinking, soued in salt water, or any other waies fraudu- 
lently and deceiptfully made vpp, you shall instantly Burne, or 
” Let us hope that after 
the dreadful threat expressed in the words we have italicised, the 
good people of the Bermudas were not troubled with bad 
tobacco. We must remember that in Bermuda tobacco was for 
a long time almost the sole measure of value, and indeed, to 


| large extent, the currency. There were a few coins struck, but 


their rarity at the present time is a proof that the number was 
very small. It is to be hoped that General Lefroy will be able 
to continue the work he has begun, and carry it on, as he pro- 
poses, to the time when Bermuda became a colony of the English 
Crown. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 





The Constitutional and Political History of the United States. By 
Dr. H. von Holst. Translated from the German, by J. Lalor and A. B. 
Mason. (Triibner and Co.)—The author of this considerable work lived 
in the United States from 1867 to 1872, and consequently ought to have 
some knowledge of their political system. But it seems he was often 
told that he was a foreigner, and could not understand it. This we can 
well believe. American politics have always seemed to us peculiarly 
perplexing, and though no doubt they will reward study, they must be 
studied more as a duty than a pleasure. Dr. H. von Holst does not value 
very highly De Tocqueville’s “ Democracy in America,” which he con- 
siders a mere doctrinaire work, written with scarcely any real acquaint- 
ance with the subject. As we read his own book, we have continually 
thrust upon our notice the dismal failures of America to realise the 
grand ideal with which the people started. As the author says in his 


| preface, they were neither “demigods nor devils, but, men, struggling 
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under many shortcomings, with great energy, their way onward, not 
with startling leaps, but advancing step by step, just as all the 
great nations of the earth have had to do.” This truth is written 
very visibly on American history, and the notion that a people 
can all at once develope into a highly civilised and well-governed 
nation is finally stamped as a delusion. State sovereignty and slavery 
are, of course, the great subjects of the volume before us, and perhaps 
its most interesting and instructive portions are those in which the 
economic condition of the Southern States is shown to have been radi- 
eally vicious, and fraught with the most alarming perils. There was a 
quite hopeless division of classes in those States, and the elements of a 
sound and healthy civilisation were altogether wanting. Slaveholding 
had engendered a feeling quite irreconcilable with anything at all 
resembling national and patriotic sentiment. Tho author observes that 
for agricultural industry to exist under favourable conditions, there 
must be a predominance of small and middle-sized farms. Slavery 
tended to make this impossible, and it was the great planter, with his 
juxurious tastes and lordly notions, who gave the tone to the whole 
eommunity. We think that Dr. von Holst’s work would have had a 
better chance of being read and studied in the crisis of the late American 
war. The discussions about State rights have lost their interest for 
us, and as to slavery and its effects, we have heard pretty nearly enough 
about them. For those who wish to improve their knowledge of the 
United States and of its past history we, can sincerely recommend this 
work, which is thorough and lucid. It brings us down to the year 1832. 


Half-hours among Some English Antiquities, By Llewellyn Jewitt, 
FSA. (Hardwicke and Bogue.)—This is a praiseworthy attempt to 
popularise a subject of growing interest, with which every one ought to 
have some acquaintance, and it seems to us to be fairly well executed. 
England is rich in every variety of antiquity, and there are, indeed, but 
few parts of it in which a tourist of any education will not meet with 


her afterwards. She sees her error afterwards, though never losing the 
sense of having been injured by society, but is it possible that a grown 
woman of sound mind should not have known what was meant by call- 
ing a man in no way related to her “darling,” and so forth? In fact, 
Winifred, for that is the heroine’s name, is not a pleasant subject to 
read about. Her want of sense and want of self-restraint make her 
more like a savage than an educated Christian woman. Her character 
is possible indeed, and might be a good subject for a novel; but we do 
not like the way in which it has been treated here. At the same time, 
we gladly recognise the evidences of literary power which Salthurst 
displays. It is well written throughout, and the scene of the ship- 
wreck, made all the more striking by the contrast with the comedy of 
the preceding chapter, is very powerful indeed. But why the ill-timed 
digression about tho nature of curates, to which the heroine turns aside 
in the very crisis of her fortunes? As this does not contribute to 
heighten by contrast a dramatic effect, it seems to us a pure mistake. 


A History of the Councils of the Church. By the Right Rev. 0. J. 
Hefele, D.D. Vol. Il. (T. T. Clarke.)—This volume, like its prede- 
cessor, is a pioce of very thorough and conscientious work, which can 
be safely recommended to every student of Church history. It embraces 
an important period, from A.D. 326 to 429,—that is, from the Council 
of Nicwa, the first of the GEcumenical Councils, to the preparations for 
the third Gcumenical Council, of Ephesus, in A.D, 431. Within this 
century are abundant materials for study, alike for the general and 
for the more special student of history. It is the period in which 
figure the great names of Arius, Athanasius, Chrysostom, among 
Churchmen, and of Constantine and Theodosius among princes. 
As we glance over the table of contents, we cannot but be 
struck with the multitude of ecclesiastical synods, and we at 
once feel how keen must have been the interest generally taken 
in matters of both dogma and discipline. The work seems to be of a 





illustrations of its past history. There are our stone-circlesand cromlechs, | thoroughly learned and exhaustive cbaracter; it is written from 
our Roman roads and our grand mediaval cathedrals, all telling of the | original sources, which are constantly referred to in the notes. The 
different phases of life through which the inhabitants of our Islands have | Subject of ecclesiastical councils in less skilful hands is apt to have a 


passed. Mr. Jewitt in this volume has brought together a fair amount 
of information on these various subjects, and he has endeavoured to 
treat them so as not to weary or fatigue his readers. At the same 
time, he would wish his book to serve as a text-book of reference to 
more advanced students, It is g question, perhaps, whether he has 
quite succeeded in producing a work which will be interesting and 
intelligible to the absolutely uninitiated. For such, his sketches 
are rather too brief. He presumes, at least, some little know- 
ledge of the subject. All his descriptions are illustrated, 
and the book is furnished with what appears to be a very complete 
index. In the chapter on stone-circles he gives us the dimensions 
of the best known, such as Stonehenge, Avebury, Stanton Drew, &c. 
About Stonehenge he quotes Sir John Lubbock’s opinion, that it pro- 
bably belongs to the Bronze Age, this being an inference from relics 
found in the numerous adjacent barrows. Every one will be interested 
in his chapter on church bells, and the quaint inscriptions in which 
their work and functions are occasionally commemorated. Among the 
bells of old times, those of Crowland Abbey seem to have been the 
largest and finest, and Ingulphus says of them, “ Nec erat tunc tanta 
consonantia campanarum in tota Anglia.” They were destroyed by a 
fire in 1091. We have also a chapter on stained glass and encaustic 
tiles. It is rather too much to say, as Mr. Jewitt does, that it is well 
known that glass, both opaque and transparent, was known to the 
Egyptians, the Assyrians, Greeks, and Etruscans, and made to a high 
degree of perfection by the Romans. The subject, in fact, has occasioned 
a good deal of controversy. We have noted rather a singular rendering | 
of a Roman inscription, on page 65, in which the vexil//um of a legion 
appears as ‘fa yexillation,” a somewhat strange rendering, which seems 
to show that Mr. Jewitt is not quite at home in Roman military terms. 


Salthurst. By Mrs. Arthur Lewis. 
is nos uncommon to hear a wish that “children would not grow up.” 
We felt inclined to something of the same desire about Mrs. Lewis's 
heroine. She is a delightful child, but we cannot admire her as a 
woman; and unbappily, her childhood does not last through the first | 
volume. Very likely Mrs. Lewis does not mean us to admire her. Her 
last novel, “* The Master of Riverswood” (which was noticed in these | 
columns about two years ago), drew a contrast between the strength of 
& man and the weakness of a woman. And Salthurst is written upon | 
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vols. (Samuel Tinsley.)—It | 





| by the Author of ‘‘ Fénelon, Archbishop of Cambrai.” 


disjointed and fragmentary appearance, which to most readers renders 
| it only irksome and distasteful, but Bishop Hefele has aimed at show- 
ing how each synod of any real importance was a link in the develop- 
ment of the Church. Thoso who differ from him most widely will, we 
think, acknowledge that he has done his best to deal fairly and con- 
scientiously with his materials. In Mr. Oxenham, whose name is well 
known in connection with this branch of literature he has found a 
competent editor and translator. 

Love and Art, a Leaf from the Past ; and other Stories. By Sophia 
Houson. (Remington.)—The most interesting part of this volume 
is a brief introduction, in which the author speaks of her early literary 
experiences, when she was under the patronage of Miss Pigot, of 
Southwell, the lady who, she tells us, “first persuaded Byron to 
publish.” We only wish that it were not so brief. The stories are 
written in correct and sometimes poetical language, in a style somewhat 
stiff, and that reminds us of the annuals of forty years ago. The 
second, “A Leaf from the Past,” shows most power, and though it 
scarcely impresses the reader with a sense of reality, has a certain 
tragical force. 

Spiritual Letters of Archbishop Fénelon: Letters to Men. Translated 
(Rivingtons.)— 
Many English readers will welcome this translation of Fénelon’s Letters, 
in which the better side of Catholicism is very impressively represented, 
for they reveal a man of earnest piety, of unworldly nature, of the 
tenderest affections, who was also generally guided by strong good- 
sense in the region within which he moved. Perhaps no priest or bishop 
ever watched with more affectionate interest and anxiety, or with a 
finer spiritual sense, limited though it was, over the souls of those he 
loved than the good Archbishop of Cambrai. Yet one cannot read these 
letters without being conscious of a defect both in the writer's method 
and his aim. Fénelon lived for some years in the century whose 
decline saw “the general overturn.” It might have been thought 
that a man of his spiritual calibre would have exercised a ree 
deoeming power to save France from the ruin of which 
the causes were already active in his lifetime. As a matter 
of fact, Fénelon did nothing to avert the doom of his Church and 
people. Noone who reads these letters need be suprised at this fact. The 
aim of Fénelon was to mako saints, not citizens. His watchword was 








| 

something of the same lines. But we do not find the purpose and the | “ Self-cultivation,” not “Duty.” His method was to set men to selfs 
lesson of the earlier work. That a mother should not scheme to bring | introspection, rather than to any examination of the relations in which 
about a desirable match, that a woman should not marry a suitor, | they stood with their fellow-men. His attention was so fixed on the attitude 
however advantageous his prospocts, unless she loves him, are | of a man’s soul towards God, that piety with him seems to supersede 
indeed, in their way, lessons. But they are so familiar, that they | righteousness. Gifted in some ways with a deep wisdom in spiritual 
need novelty of treatment. What novelty there is in Salthurst | things, he yet fails to teach men the wisdom by which they may redeem 
| the time in evil days. It is saddening to witness in these letters a 
the two sons of a step-father. She scarcely knows whether the love | saintliness, unworldliness, unselfishness of the highest type effecting so 
that springs up in her heart for the younger of them is love for a| little for the world, There was in England a contemporary of the 
brother, or something stronger. Even after she is married to the man | Archbishop’s, who has not received a tenth of his fame, yet Englishmen 
in whose offer her mother sees such advantages, she does not appear | of to-day may still thank Heaven for giving them a Georgo Fox, instead 
certain. And yet a woman who uses to a man not her husband the of a Fénelon. 

language which she records of herself at the end of the second volume, Memories of Our Great Towns, 1860-1877. By Dr. John Doran. 
need hardly have beon surprised at the evil reports which so shocked | (Chatto and Windus.)—Dr. Doran was accustomed to contribute to the 


is not of a very attractive kind. The heroine is brought up with 
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Athenaum a series of papers about the towns at which the “ British 
Association for the Advancement of Science” held its annual meetings, 
—“ anecdotic gleanings,” as they are described on the title-page, “ con- 
cerning their worthies and their oddities.” Doncaster, which was 
visited in 1860, heads the list, and accordingly we are entertained with 
a host of anecdotes about past days of racing. Cambridge gives 
occasion for gossip of a more learned or literary kind. Birmingham, 
Dundee, Nottingham, Norwich, Liverpool, and Brighton are among 
the other “ great towns” which are illustrated by Dr. Doran’s genius, 
—and a greater genius for writing of the anecdotic kind few men have 
had. As to giving any idea of the contents of the book, it is quite im- 
possible, Those who know how Dr. Doran used to write—it is sad to 
have to use the past tense of one of the most cheerful of men—will 
understand what we mean; and those who do not, must take it on 
trust from us that this is a remarkably entertaining volume. 


Catiline, Clodius, and Tiberius. By Edward Spencer Beesly. 
(Chapman and Hall.)—These essays attracted some attention when 
they were published in the Fortnightly Review, and we are glad that 
the author has thought fit to give them a more permanent form. He 
hardly expects, we suppose, that they will bring round the world to 
his views, but he may fairly hope that they will do something to 
modify commonly current opinions. Professor Beesly is at the great 
disadvantage of being reduced to the single resource of cross-examining 
hostile witnesses, This is less true, perhaps, of Tiberius than of his 
two other clients, and it is with Tiberius accordingly that he seems to 
be most successful. Here he bas something like a witness of his own 
in Velleius Paterculus, though we are not inclined to think much of 
the testimony of a friend of Sejanus. But Tacitus is certainly 
inconsistent, and even manifestly unfair. We cannot, however, 
admit the very rough-and-ready way in which Professor Beesly 
disposes of his evidence. The story of Postumus Agrippa, for instance, 
cannot be got rid of by the remark that “the mysterious visit to 
Planasia of a bed-ridden old man, without the knowledge of the wife 
who nursed him, we may safely pronounce a ridiculous fiction.” Why 
‘ bed-ridden ”? Augustus had accompanied Tiberius part of the way 
to the east coast of Italy, and was returning, when he was seized with 
his last illness. Plutarch, too, tells the story, with some curious details 
which do not look like invention. There is a strong probability that the 
fate of Fabius Maximus, the friend of the banished Ovid, and of the poet 
himself, was involved in some mysterious way with the banished 
Agrippa. ‘“Caussam ego, Maxime, mortis (nec fueram tanti) me reor 
esse tux,” writes Ovid. (“ Epist. ex Pont.,” iv., 6, 11,12.) But the subject 
is too long for discussion here. Anyhow, the curt sentence about the 
** bed-ridden old man” might do for a popular audience, but it 
will not satisfy the readers to whom Professor Beesly now appeals. 
In the case of Catiline, the advyocate’s task is more hopeless. Here 
all the witnesses are against him, and their testimony is the 
stronger because they were not friends to each other. Sallust had no 
liking for Cicero, nor was he a partisan of the aristocracy ; yet 
Sallust’s Catiline, though the genius of the man comes out more plainly, 
is substantially the same person as Cicero’s. Livy, too, living in the 
time of the empire which inherited the cause of the democracy, and if 
Professor Beesly is to be believed, of Catiline, is very express in his 
testimony :—‘ L, Catilina, bis repulsam in petitionis consu'atu passus, 
cum Lentulo pretore, et Cethego, et pluribus aliis, conjuravit de cede 
Consulum et Senatus, incendiis Urbis, et opprimenda Republica.” We are 
quoting of course from the “ Epitome,” but the “ Epitome” is supposed 
to be authoritative. It is no good, however, to quote books against 
Professor Beesly, so meanly does he think of literary men. We must 
protest against a twice repeated reference to an alleged avowal by 
Cicero of the policy of deliberately blackening an adversary’s character. 
Whatever Cicero’s practice may have been, his statement in De Oratore, 
ii., 59, about the mendaciuncula has nothing to do with such serious 
matters. The mendaciuncula are merely a genus facetiarum. 

Sir Gilbert Leigh. By W. L. Rees. 2 vols. (Sampson Low.) —These two 
volumes are at Jeast equal to three of the ordinary novel, withits large 
type and wide margins, admirable features, any sneers against which 
whereof we may have been guilty in time past we heartily repent. In 





novel-readers, would have made a good story. U Mr. Recs will take 
these hints, ehasten his style somewhat, and perhaps we may add 
not “exercise his soul too much in great matters,” he may do very 
well, We must not omit to mention a very interesting paper which 
occupies the end of the second volume, under the title of “The Great 
Proconsul,” It is a sketch of the career of Sir George Grey.—_We 
cannot hold out great hopes of future success to another tule which 
carries us to the Antipodes, A False Step; or, Real Life in Australia 
by Irene. (Remington.) For “ real life,” the coincidences are about ‘ 
astounding as anything which we have ever heard. And ag for 
the island on which the hero is wrecked, we flatly refuse to 
believe in it. For a place “a mile in circumference,” it is maryele 
lously elastic, for the shipwrecked inhabitants find it necessary to 
divide into parties, that they may thoroughly search the coast. It could 
not have been much bigger than Trafalgar Square. In such an island, 
one ceases to marvel at the cavern in which Godfrey finds such won. 
derful provision made for his wants, by the very gentleman whose offer 
of a situation he had rashly refused. The descriptions of Australian life 
indeed are reasonable enough, and not without interest, but the writer’s 
passion for making everybody meet in the most surprising way goes far 
to spoil them. 


Commentary on the Greek Text of the Epistles of Paul to the Thessa- 
lonians. By the late John Eadie, D.D. Edited by the Rev. W. Young 
(Macmillan.)—This is a very full and careful commentary. Dr. Eadie 
had studied with the utmost diligence the works of his many prede- 
cessors in this book, and the Epistles to the Thessalonians have not 
wanted expositors, though they cannot compare in this respect with 
those to the Romans, the Corinthians, and the Galatians, but he was 
perfectly qualified and inclined by disposition to form independent 
judgments. He always speaks with decision, and though we cannot 
always accept his views, it is satisfactory to have a definite expression 
of opinion, rather than the incessant manipulation and balancing of 
other men’s opinions beyond which some commentators fear to go. The 
second of the Epistles has the distinction of containing the most difficult, 
or at least the most controverted passage in the New Testament (unless 
indeed we except Gal. iii. 20, ‘O 33 pecirns ives odx tori, 6 di Osds tls teri, 
of which there are said to be between 400 and 500 interpretations), 
that referring to the “Man of Sin.” Dr. Eadie has devoted an ap- 
pendix of more than forty pages to it, in which he sums up all that 
has been said of it and is worthy of preservation. His own opinion is, 
first, that a person, not a system, is meant; and secondly, that no 
preterist interpretation is admissible. It is almost with regret that he 
dismisses the favourite opinion of Protestant expositors, that the Papacy 
is intended; and indeed this interpretation can summon up a curiously 
numerous and powerful array of arguments. But he does dismiss it, 
His own view, from its nature, does not admit of being stated as pre- 
cisely as those which identify the “Man” with this or that potentate 
or communion (Archbishop Bramhall was inclined, as Dr. Eadie 
puts it, with a momentary touch of humour, to “bring the 
matter nearer home,” and to identify him with the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland), but its nature is shadowed forth 
in the following passage:— Whatever thwarts personal ambition 
or suppresses atheistic impulses growing to a head, whatever counter- 
acts the growth of that mystery which dethrones God and enslaves 
man, be it civil rule or evangelical influence, may be the with- 
holding power, given first in the abstract—ré xarizev—then to be em- 
bodied in some eminent individual—é xarizwv; he will be removed—and 
thon, the dam having burst, evil will deluge the earth, that evil 
finding its living centre and impersonation in the Lawless one, who 
gathers into himself all power, secular and sacred, and fulfils his course 
by this wanton, self-created apotheosis.” 


John-a-Dreams: a Tale. (Blackwood and Sons.)—It is probably 
our own fault that we are unable to discern the author’s meaning in 
this story, which produces on the reader an effect similar to that of 
certain handwritings, that look beautifully clear at a first glance, but 
are in reality very puzzling. Occasionally, for a few pages at a time, 
the book seems to be seriously meant as a reasonable story ; then it 
loses its air of vraisemblance, and assumes that of a parody or an imita- 


fact, to speak plainly, Mr. Rees has written too much. He, like Ovid, | tion of that dreary order wherewith certain actors are wont to entertain 


is nimium amator ingenii sui. He goes on describing and sentimentalising | the public. 


Here, for instance, is a dialogue between a mother and & 


in the “ finest language,” when his readers want to be getting on. The | daughter, which is like a bit out of the comedy of New Men and Old 
middle part of his book, when he gets us to India and the scenes of the | Acres, when Lady Matilda and Miss Vavasour are on the stage :—“ It’s 


Mutiny, is good. We travel, indeed, over familiar ground, and amidst 


time you gave up these boys’ tricks, slang and whistling. Will you 


scones of which we have already read much, but it is in tho company | try, to please me?” She held the girl’s hand in her slim white fingers, 
of a good guide. Yet even here, when he has more to say, he sometimes ; and patted it as she continued, “Now you are out in Society, you 
loses effectiveness by fine-writing. But the earlier part of the book, the | know.” She smiled gently as she remembered that her daughter had 


life in Australia, might very well have been spared, or anyhow, cut | been a great success, 


“Yes, mamma, I'll try; but you know, it is 


very much shorter. Such a story as that of the drunken defaulter who | awfully hard—I mean it is very hard—with those boys about the house. 
commits suicide is nothing more than a quite irrelevant episode. | I wonder where they are now ?” She paused, and then added, in & 
It has absolutely no connection with the story of the hero. Not that tone of sympathy, “They are sure to be up to some lark or 


this story, “The Story of an Eventful Life,” as it is called on the | other.”—“ Katharine!” said 
title-page, is the best part of Sir Gilbert Leigh; that, as we have | so sorry! 


Mrs. Adare.—“Oh, mamma, I am 
I never can think of the right word till afterwards.” 


said, is to be found in the skilful adaptation of Indian history. The| After this, we have a bit that might have been written by 
last hundred pages of the first volume, and the first hundred of the | “Ouida,” and a great many bits which (we cannot help suspecting) 
second, with some twenty or thirty by way of introduction and dis-, the author thinks might have been written by Thackeray, and 
course, and these printed with a little more regard to the prejudices of thena bit that might have been written by the biographer of Tom 
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Brown, and 60 on through a variety of patchwork, all about a young 
gentleman called Irvine Dale, who did not understand himself, or life, 
or the world, or religion, and so knocked about a good deal, until at last 
he married the young lady whose mamma objected to slang, and who, 
when she rode in the Park, “moved forward like a poem.” Some 
rather clever quizzing of fashionable affectations in art, science, and 
theology enliven the book, but they are not first-rate, would not have 
been so even ante Mr. Mallock and poor Mortimer Collins—whose 
& There was an ape in the days that were earlier” was a rap for the 
Positivists that makes them roar whenever it is revived—and the story 
is too slight for its foison of would-be satire. 


The Little Loo: a Story of the South Sea. By Sydney Mostyn. 
3 vols. (Samuel Tinsley.)—Tbis is a good story, which does not need 
to be recommended to the reader by the not very pleasing “short 
introduction” which the author has seen fit to prefix to it. The 
Merchant Service has found chroniclers as well as hor Majesty's Navy, 
nor do we see anything in which Mr. Mostyn’s novel differs from many 
of its predecessors, except, perhaps, that it is above the average of 
them in merit. His descriptions of life in the forecastle are vigorous 
and graphic, but they are not essentially different from what we have 
seen before. It is early, too, in the second volume when the hero bids 
farewell to this region of the ship, and takes up a more congenial abode 
in the cabin and on the quarter-deck. But we have nothing but 
praise to give to the story itself. It is well conceived and powerfully 
told. Every detail is carefully contrived to give effect to the whole. 
The interest is sustained without marvels or surprises, and though it 
¢ontains all the elements of romance, we feel that it never takes us 
beyond the limit of reality. This is one of the novels which cannot be 
criticised in detail without a damaging interference with the interest of 
its plot, and we must therefore ask our readers so far to take our 
recommendation on trust. 


Worth Waiting For. By J. Masterman, (C. Kegan Paul and Co.) 
—Readers who are not discouraged by the opening chapters of this 
novel, which are disfigured by some clumsy and dreary playfulness 
calculated to make one renounce the further acquaintance of the estim- 
able Mr. Sherwood and his too facetious son William, will find their 
reward in the remainder of the book. The story is, in fact, like its 
title, worth waiting for. The dreafiness of life in cantonments in 
Bombay and Bengal is somewhat exaggerated, and we cannot approve 
of the author’s views with regard to the proper and wise relations 
between the English and the Native races; but he hits off happily 
several of the most characteristic traits of life in the plains, and the 
humours of military life and officialism; while the story rises to power 
and pathos in the chapters which illustrate the terrible uncertainty of 
life, the swiftness of doom and parting, and also the rapid shifting of the 
scenes that ensues on long periods of stagnation, in Indian experience. 
Two characters in the story are drawn with real power, and they in- 
terest the reader from first to last,—they are Ellen Longley and her 
selfish brother; the others are sketchy, with a touch of caricature, and 
the lover whom Ellen Longley thought worth waiting for is “a blame- 
less prig,” indeed, but a vulgar one, so that we are not of Miss Longley’s 
way of thinking. 


St John and the Seven Churches. Illustrated with Eight Steel 
Engravings. By the Rev. Robert Vaughan. (Virtue and Co.)— 
The frontispiece “ Christ and St. John” is after Ary Scheffer, though 
in the “ Table of Contents ” it is oddly enough attributed to Zurbaran, 
unless indeed, for the title here is simply “ St. John,” a totally different 
illustration bas been substituted. The art is of a kind which was 
much admired thirty years ago, but which hardly satisfies the exacting 
realism of the present day. The other seven engravings give land- 
scape views of the localities of the “ Seven Churches,” after paintings 
by Mr. Thomas Allen, engraved by Messrs. Willmore, Allen, J. Cousen, 
and Brandard. The merits of these are, we fancy, already well known 
tomany. Mr. Vaughan has consulted the best authorities in putting 
together the notices which accompany the illustrations, and has obtained 
more than usual success. This is a handsome volume, of considerable 
value, both literary and artistic. 


The History of Margaret Morton. By a Contemporary. (Chapman 
and Hall.)—A thoroughly middle-class novel, in which there are no 
lords and ladies, whose scenes lie not in Belgravia, in which fashionable 
jargon has no place, and nobody seems ever to have heard of Hurling- 
ham, is rather a pleasant novelty. The joys and sorrows, the adventures 
and mancuvres of a little coterie, all Misters, Mistresses, and Misses, 
some of whom actually live in lodgings, and are waited on by the 
landlady, are topics which it needed a good deal of courage on the 
part of a novelist to offer for the public delectation. A ‘cornet ” on 
his way to join his regiment in India, who dines out in full regimentals, 
and finding himself a great social success under those brilliant cireum- 
stances, brings a selection of “‘ ours” to do the same, is perhaps a less 
desirable variety in books and life; but he is not of much importance to 
the story in reality, although at first it looks as if he were going to 
marry Margaret Morton. He does not marry her, bowever, but his 
father does, and everything is very nice and comfortable. We wish 
we could say more for the book, which is an honest and spirited 
departure from the conventional novel, than that it is readable; but 


unhappily the execution is not commendable, and the author indulges 


in eccentricities of language which we cannot sanction. It is un- 
bearable to be told, in print, that people “ posited ” themselves, or were 
“ posited,” on chairs; and, because a lady's maid has a habit of saying, 
“I know I speak out of my turn,” to have that phrase repeated twenty- 
one times in three pages of dialogue. 


Among books on Science we have received:—Fourier’s Analytical 
Theory of Heat, translated, with notes, by Alexander Freeman, M.A. 
(Cambridge University Press.)—A third edition of Acadian Geology, by 
J. W. Dawson (Macmillan), with “a supplement, bringing the work up 
to the state of knowledge in 1878.” The supplement will also bo issued 
separately.—Jndustrial Chemistry, edited by B. H. Paul, Ph.D. (Long- 
mans); a manual for use in technical colleges or schools, and for 
manufacturers, based upon a translation of the German edition of Payon's 
Précis de Chimie Industrielle, and illustrated with 698 woodcuts. 


May's British and Irish Press Guide has now reached its fifth annual 
publication. In this year’s issue a list of diocesan Church calendars 
is introduced for the first timo, and the usual list of annuals, directories, 
almanacs, &c., amplified. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


—>-—— 























Adams (W. H. D.), Land of the Nile, 12mo (Nelson) 3/6 
Allnatt (R. H.), Mama's Biographies from Church-Service Calendar...(Nisbet) 3/6 
Baltet (C.), Art of Grafting and Budding, 12m0_ ............-0e.sese0+0 (Macmillan) 3/6 
Beda (Venerable), Explanation of the Apocalypse, 12mo...............(J. Parker) 3/6 
Blosse (B.), Ten Times Paid, er 8vo (S. Tinsley) 7/6 
Bray (C.), Our Duty to Animals,12mo ... (Partridge) 1/3 
Brown's School Register, S 'y of Attend . Five Years...... (Simpkin) 5/6 
Burke (Sir B.), General Armoury of England, &c., roy 8vo ............ (Harrison) 52/6 
Cesar, Commentarii de Bello Gallico, Books 1-7, ed. by L. Schmitz...(Collins) 3/6 
Charnock (S.), Selection from the Discourses of, L2M0 ..........s000e0e0+# (R.T.S.) 2/6 
Chiene (J.), Lectures on Surgical Anatomy, 8vo (Douglas) 12/6 
Coates (W. H.), Margaret Browning, 12mo (R.T.S.) 1/6 
Collins (M.), A Fight with Fortune, 12m0 ..,.......c0.cccceeeeeeceeseeeenseeeee (Warne) 2/0 





Constantinople, How We Got There, by an Engineer, cr 8vo...... (Remington) 2/6 
D'Aubigné (J. H.), History of the Reformation in Europs, Vol. 8 (Longmans) 21/0 


























Dawson (J. W.), Acadian Geology, &c., 3rd edition, 8v0.............++ (Macmillan) 21/0 
Evans (A. J.), Llyrian Letters, er 8vo eenseese (Long 7/6 
Eyre (S.), Sketches of Russian Life, &., Cr 8VO .....ccceccceeesee eevee Remington) 7/6 
French Heiress in Her Own Chateau, cr 8vo....... (Chatto & Windus) 12/6 
Frobisher (Sir M.), Life of, by F. Jones, Cr 8¥0.......0000.00ese-08 eeeee Long 6/0 
Froggy's Little Brother, new edition, Cr 8VO ...........+.eeseeseeeeeeeees WJ. F. Shaw) 3/6 
Geikie (C.), Old Testament Portraits, 4to (Strahan) 7/6 
Gift (T.), Maid Ellice, a Novel, 3 vols. cr 8¥0 ......... soeccecee cocceeconces (S. Tinsley) 31/6 
Goodhbart (C. J.), Coming Events and the Coming King, cr 8vo...(J. F. Shaw) 3/6 
Guizot (M.), History of England, Vol. 2, roy 8V0 .........:c0ss+sesseessereeees (S. Low) 24/0 
Hill (J. W.), Manag tand Di Of the Dog, 890.......c0.cceeeeee (Baillitre) 10/6 
Howell (G.), Conflict of Capital and Labour, cr 8vo ......... (Chatto & Windus) 7/6 
Jelf (G. E.), Secret Triala of the Christian Life, 6th edition, cr 8vo ...(Mozley) 5/0 
Latham (R. G.), Outlines of General Philology .......0..00secees0s ee0e (Long 4/6 





Longfellow's Birthday-Book, 32mo 
MacArthur (A.), The Beloved in His Garden, 12mo. 
McCarthy (J.). The Waterdale Neighbours, 12mo .. 
Martin (J.), A Legacy, being Life and Remains, cr 8vo 
Milman (H. H.), History of the Jews, cr 8vo 








(Routledge) 3/6 


























My Instructive and Amusing History of England, 12mo ............-«« (Houlston) 3/0 
Newth (A. H.), Manual of Necroscopy, &.,12mo0__ .......... ..(Smith & Elder) 5/0 
Note on Mr. Gladstone's ** The Peace to Come,” 8vo (Triibner) 1/6 
Our God Shall Come, Addresses on the Second Coming of the Lord...(Snaw) 1/6 
Owen (H.), Manual for Overseers, &c., 4th edition, Cr 8VO ..........00+« (Knight) 4/6 
Parkin (J.), Antidotal Treatment of Disease, Part 1, 8vo ......... (Hardwicke) 7/6 
Payen's Industrial Chemistry, &c., 8vo. (Long ) 42/0 
Pollard (M. M.), Nellie’s Secret, new edition, 12mo...............-+« (J. F. Shaw) 2/6 
Rawle (J. 8.), Geometry Test Papers, 2nd Grade packet (Simpkin & Co) 2/6 
Reid (M.), The Maroon, new edition, 12mo (Routledge) 3/6 
Reid (M.), Rifle Rangers, new edition, 12mo ... +---(Routledge) 3/6 
Reid (M.), Scalp Hunters, new edition, 12mo... ...(Routledge) 3/6 
Ruff's Guide to the Turf, Spring Edition, 12mo (Office) 34 
Scott (W.), Old Mortality, cr 8vo ... (M. Ward) 2/6 
Sherlock (W.), The Bible and the Young, 8V0 .....+....00..++« -...(Simpkin & Oo.) 2/0 
Turrell, The Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England (Simpkin & Oo.) 2/6 
Vaughan (D. J.), Present Trial of Faith, Cr 8¥0  ....c0..ccsersereeeeeeee (Macmillan) 90 
Xenophon, Hellenics, Books 1 and 2, by H. Hailstone, 12mo ...... (Macmillan) 4/6 
Yule (J. and G.), Complete Course of 2ad-Grade Geometry, folio (Waterston) 2/6 








The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
Nilsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 
To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 





not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 

It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Editor, but to the Publisher, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “ THE SPECTATOR.” 














Yearly. Half- Quarterly 

ludi t to an rt of the United yearly. 
ne fae. ooo — ove ove coe EL BE sees O14 8B seve 078 
Including postage to any part of America, 

France, Germany, India, China (vid South- 

ampton) ... ose ose ose eos cco 8 20 6 sconce O15 8 rcoree 07686 
Including postage to India, &c. (vid Brindisi)... 114 8...... O17 4 seeree 0886 

SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS. 

Page £10 10 0] Narrow Column..,,.........0«« sees £310 0 
Half-Page 5 5 0} Half-Column “ 6 
Quarter-Page ....cccrseseerereeeres 212 6 | Quarter-Column 


Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 
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OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.—This elegant and fragrant 
oil is universally held in high repute for its unparalleled success in pro- 
moting the growth, restoring and beautifying the human hair. It is a sure remedy 
against baldness, and greatly improves the growth of whiskers and mustachios. 
Being the only genuine Macassar, the public are warned against articles bearing 
the same or similar name. Sold by all chemists and perfumers. Ask for ROW. 
LAND'S MACASSAR OIL, price 33 6d, 7s, 10s 6d, equal to four small, and 21s per 
bottle. ROWLAND’S ODONTO whitens the teeth and prevents decay, 2s 9d per 
box. Buy only ROWLAND'S ODONTO. 


B RAGG’S VEGETABLE CHARCOAL 





is one of the best-known preventatives against all kinds of infectious 
diseases; it absorbs all impurities in the stomach and bowels, thereby 
imparting a vigorous and healthy tone to the whole system. Sold by 
all Chemists. in bottles, 2s, 4s, and 6s each.—Sole Manufacturer, J. L. 
BRAGG, 14 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
RAGG’S CHARCOAL 

“ Worms in Children are speedily erudicated by the use of these 


Biscuits. 
B RAGG’S CHARCOAL LOZENGES. 
Sold in Is Tins. 


These preparations are to be obtained of all Chemists throughout the 


World. 
CAUTION.—The above are J. L. B.'s only Charcoal Preparations. 


HEAL AND SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


OF 
BeEDsTEA DS, 
RB EDDING, 
> 


SENT FREE BY POST. 
HEAT, and SON, 195, 196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


Sold in tine, 1s, 2s, 4s, and 8s each. 


ee FURNITURE, 


TAGO HIGH SCHOOL, NEW ZEALAND. 








The undersigned is prepared to receive Applications, to be sent in on or before 
TUESDAY, the 30th April, 1878, for the appointment of Rector or Head Master 
of the Otago High School, Dunedin, who will be selected by him, in conjunction 
with the Rev. Dr. Abbott, of the City of London School, and Dr. Morrison, of the 
Glasgow Academy. 

The Rector will receive £520 per annum of fixed salary, and £1 for each pupil, 
to be calculated on the average attendance during the year. For the first three 
years, a minimum of £709 per annum will be guaranteed by the Board of 
Governors. 

Candidates must be Graduates of fair standing of some University of the United 
Kingdom or the British Colonies. Experience in education and aptitude in 
teaching indispensable. 

Applications must be made on printed forms, which, with further particulars, 
can be obtained from Dr. MORRISON, Glasgow Academy, Glasgow; or at the 
Office of the Agent-General for New Zealand, 7 Westminster Chambers, London, 
S.W. Three copies of the testimonials should be sent in, together with the 
originals. JULIUS VOGEL, Agent-General for New Zealand. 








LONDON. Co'lected and arranged by the late FREDERICK CRACE. Edited 
by his Son, J.G. Crack. Giving the Descriptive Titles of each Map and View, 
with the Artists’ and Engravers’ Names, also the date ‘and the size of each Plate 
and Drawing. Imperial 8vo, 716 pages, bound in cloth, price 21s. 


BISCUITS... 


“CATALOGUE of MAPS, PLANS, and VIEWS of. 


ee 
NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “ The GENTLEMAN EMIGRANT.” 
Nearly ready, in 1 vol. royal 8vo, price 12s 6d. ; 


| DOLCE NAPOLI]: 
Naples: its Streets, People, Fetes, Pilgrimages, Environg 
&e., &e. > 

By W. J. A. STAMER, Author of “ The Gentleman Emigrant,” &c., &e, 


London: CHARING CROSS PUBLISHING COMPANY (Limited). 5 Fri 
Broadway, E.C. ), 5 Friar Street, 


» 2 A TF ft 3.2 
Weekly Journal, . 
PRICE 64, 
of TO-DAY, SATURDAY, APRIL 20th., 
CONTAINS ARTICLES upon the FOLLOWING TOPICS :— 


RUSSIA'S NEXT MOVE. LESSONS of the AMERICAN RAIL- 
RESUMPTION of SPECIE PAYMENTS WAY COLLAPSES. 





r r E 


in AMERICA. Mr. HYDE CLARK on NATIONAL 
CITY EDITORS as WRECKERS. | The COTTON STRIKES.  [DEBT. 


Reviews, Answers to Correspondents, Foreign Notes, &c., &c. 
PRICE SIXPENCE, Post FREE. 
OFFICES: 16 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.o, 





ee -—_———— 


of 





CHRONICLES and MEMORIALS of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND 
DURING the MIDDLE-AGES. 
Published by Authority of the Lords Commissioners of H.M.'s Treasury, under 
the Direction of the Master of the Rolls. : 
Two New Volumes now ready :— 
Vi ATERIALS for the HISTORY of THOMAS BECKE 
‘ Archbishop of Canterbury, Canonised by Pope Alexander LIL, A.D, 173. 
Edited by J. C. RoBertTson, M.A., Canon of Canterbury. Vol. III WILLIAN 
F1TZSTEPHEN, HERBERT of Bosham. Royal 8vo, pp. 586, price 10s, half-bound, 

This Set will comprise all contemporary materials for the history of Archbishop 
Thomas Becket. Vol. I. contains the life of that celebrated man, and the miracles 
after his death, by William,a Monk of Canterbury. Vol. II. the life by Benedict 
of Peterborough; John, of Salisbury; Alan, of Tewkesbury; and Edward Grim, 
Vol. IIL, now ready, contains the life by William Fitzstephen and Herbert of 
Bosham. 

ROLL the PROCEEDINGS of the KING'S 
- COUNCIL in IRELAND, for a Portion of the Sixteenth Year of the Reign of 
King RICHARD IL, A.D.1392-93, Edited, with Introduction, Calendar, Appendix, 
and Index, by the Rev. T. Graves, BA. M.R.LA. Pp. 444, with Facsimile, 
royal 8vo, price 10s, half-bound. 

*,* The Roll printed in this volume throws considerable light on the history 
of Ireland at a period when little is known of it, and seems to be the only docu- 
ment of the kind extant. 

London: LONGMANS and Co.,and TRUBNER and Co. 

Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co. Edinburgh: A. and O. BLACK. 
THOM. 


Oxford: PARKER and Co, 
Dublin: A, 


REISSUE of MR. TRELAWNY’'S “ RECOLLECTIONS,” greatly Enlarged. 
Just published, 2 vols., price 12s. 
—— of SHELLEY, BYRON, and the AUTHOR. 


By EDWARD JOHN TRELAWNY. 
London: B. M. PIcK#RING, 196 Piccadilly, W. 





Published by the EDITOR, at 38 Wigmore Street, W. 
OLLEGE H OM E 
FOR GIRLS, 


79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. : 


PARATION for 
House close to the Sea. 
Address, Rev. R. 








| geste IRNE. — CAREFUL 
4 


V. FAITHFULL DAVIES, M.A., 


PRE- ( FAMINE RELIEF FUND 
the PUBLIC SCHOOLS.| \/ COMMITTEE, 35 Nicholas Lane, Lombard 


Terms, 80 to 100 guineas.— | Street, E.C. ; 
Sir RUTHERFORD ALCOCK, K.C.B., Chairman. 





ee HOUSE SCHOOL, 
READING. 
Conducted by the Misses BUCKLAND. For pro- 
spectus, apply to the Principals. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 

8and 9 York Place, Portman Square. EASTER 
TERM will begin on THURSDAY, APRIL 25th. 

H. LE BRETON, Hon. Sec. 

HELTENHAM COLLEGE— 

TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS. Eight, £40; 

four, £20. ELECTION third TUESDAY in MAY. 

Apply to the SECRETARY, The College, Cheltenham. 


OWER STREET SCHOOL for 

GIRLS.—EASTER TERM will begin on Thurs- 

day, May 2nd.—For Prospectuses and further particu- 
lars, apply at 80 Gower Street. 


NQALVERN COLLEGE 


P's —_—— 
The NEXT TERM will begin on MONDAY, 
MAY 6TH. 


| OVER COLLEGE.—President: the 
Right Hon. Earl GRANVILLE, K.G.—Tuition 
from Ten to Fifteen Guineas. Board, £45 a year.— 
For particulars, apply to the Head Master, or the Hon. 
Secretary. The next Term begins on May 15th. 
OTTENHAM SCHOOL, Tottenham. 
—Modern Languages and Science receive 
special attention. Inclusive Fees, £100 and £120 per 
annum. The EASTER TERM commences MAY 1. 
—Apply to Rev. A. R. ABBOTT, B.A., Head Master. 
YOSSALL SCHOOL — TEN 
) ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£40 and £204 
year) to be competed f 3 Ages, under 14} and 
154. Candidates examined at Rossall or Oxford, as 
preferred, in Clas we Mathematics. Apply Rey. 
the HEAD MASTER, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 


PRIVATE TUITION.—The Rev. 
CHARLES W. STUBBS, M.A., Camb. Math. 
Tripos, and the Le Bas University Prizeman, 1868, 
assisted by T. FORSTER ROLFE. Esq., All Souls’, 
Oxford, prepares FOUR PUPILS for University and 
Army Examinations. Two Vacancies. References— 
Bishop of Oxford, Dr. Acland, Professor Bryce, Sir 
Harry Verney, General Stravhey, F. Calvert, Esq., 
Q.C., Revs. W. Rogers, Brooke, Lambert, and others. 
Address, Granborough Vicarage, Winslow, Bucks. 








r July 2. 


j 


Trinity Lodge. 


TRHE COLLEGE, EASTBOURNE, 
SUSSEX. President—His Grace the Duke of 
DEVONSHIRE, K.G., &c. &c. Head Master—The 
Rev. THOMPSON PODMORE, M.A. Master of 
Modern Department—The Rev. G. R. GREEN, M.A. 
The ensuing Term will commence on Thursday, 
the 9th May. THOS. HOLMAN, Secretary. 


J OURNEMOUTH HIGH - CLASS 
SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES.—Sound and 
liberal education, combined with careful training and 
comfortable home. Reference permitted to Ladies of 
rank and Clergymen, parents of former pupils. For 
prospectus, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, St. 
Julian's, Knyverton Road, East Cliff, Bournemouth 


G IRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
XX —The NEXt ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 
will be held in JUNE. Forms of Entry may be 
obtained from the Secretary, Mrs. CROOM ROBERT- 
SON, 6 Lorton Terrace, Ladbroke Road, London, W., 
to whom they must be returned, filled up by April 





30th. An Exhibition of 50 Guineas a year for three 
years will be awarded in connection with this 


Examination. 
rmO PARENTS and GUARDIANS.— 
A LADY, holding excellent diplomas, and of 
much experience in teaching, wishes to receive a FEW 
BOYS, between the ages of six and twelve, to bs pre- 
pared for entering Public and First-Class Schools. 
They would receive much individual attention, careful 
training, and every home comfort. Reference is 
kindly permitted to the Head-Master of a celebrated 
Public School, and to cthers well known in the edu- 
cational world. 
For Prospectuses, References, &c., address MISS 
AITKEN, Bishop Hill, York. 


RTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT 
d INSTITUTION, for the Relief of Distressed 
Artists, their Widows and Orphans. 

The ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take place in 
WILLIS'S ROOMS, ou Saturday, May 11th, at Six 
o'clock. 

FREDERICK LEIGHTON, Esq,, R.A., in the Chair. 

Donations will be received and thankfully acknow- 
ledged by— 

JOHN EVERETT® MILLAITS, R.A.. Hon. Sec. 
PHILIP CHARLES HARDWICK, Treasurer. 
F. LAMBE PRICE, Secretary, 24 Old Bond St., W. 

Dinner Tickets, including Wines, One Guinea, 








Throughout four provinces in the north of China, a 
region more than twice the size of Great Britain and 
Ireland, with a population numbering from 70 to 80 
millions, a famine prevails so fearful in character that 
the people are in many places reduced to the con- 
sumption of the bark of trees, of grass, of certain 
kinds of earth, and even of ceriain kinds of stone. 
Husbands are selling their wives into slavery, and 
parents their children. Every guinea contributed may 
save a life. 

Contributions will be received at 

Messrs. Coutts and Co.'s, 59 Strand. 

— Ransom, Bouverie, and Co.’s,1 Pall Mal 
ast. 

Messrs. Fuller, Banbury, and Co.'s, 77 Lombard 
Street. 

The Agra Bank, 35 Nicholas Lane, Lombard Street. 

The Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank, 31 Lombard 
Street. 

The Chartered Mercantile Bank, Old Broad Street. 

The Chartered Bank of India, Australia, and China, 
Hatton Court, Threadneedle Strect. 

The Oriental Bank Corporation, 40 Threadneedle 
Street. 

The National Provincial Bank of England, at any of 
its Branches. 

Messrs. Mortlock and Co.'s, Cambridge ; and 

The Old Bank, Oxford. 

Amount already acknowledged, £10,126 3s 7d. 

A subscription list will be published every Saturday 
in the Times. 


~ — — ‘ ——. 
NHRISTIANS of the EAST.—The 

J Ancient Church of Christians commonly called 
NESTORIANS have repeatedly solicited Instruction 
from the Church of England, and a Committee has 
been appointed by the Archbishop of CANTERBURY to 
raise funds to enable his Grace to send out, in the first 
instance, Two Persons to establish an Educational 
Institution in the Nestorian country. 

Contributions are earnestly solicited by the Com- 
mittee, consisting of the Deans of CANTERBURY and 
LICHFIELD, Canon Liautroot, Sir WALTER FARQUA- 
HAR, Bart., R. J. Moore, Esq., Major STewarp, B.E., 
and others. 

Subscriptions may be spread over five years, and 
may be paid to the account of the Treasurer of the 
Fund, Sir W. R. FARQUAHAR, Bart., at 19 Delabay 
Street, 8.W. Es 

= —___—_——— , 
ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. Jamess 

4 Square—The THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL 
GENERAL MEETING of the MEMBERS will be held 
in the First-Floor Room on THURSDAY, May 30th, 
at 3 o'clock pm. The Chair will be taken by the Bight 
Hon. the KARL of CARNARVON.—By order of the 
Cummittee, 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librariaa. 

April 18th, 1878. 
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ADAME JENNY VIARD-LOUIS’ 
THIRD GRAND ORCHESTRAL and VOCAL 
CONCERT, ST. JAMES'S HALL, TUESDAY, April 
30, at Three o'clock. The Orchestra will comprise 
ninety eminent performers. Conductor, Mr. 4 
Weist Hill.—Tickets: Sofa and balcony stalls, 10s 64; 
stalls and balcony, 58; area, 28 6d; admission, 
One Shilling. Tickets may be obtained of Mr. Mit- 
hell, 33 Old Bond Street; Messrs. Chappell and Co., 50 
New Bond Street; Messrs. J. B. Cramer and Co., 201 
Regent Street; Messrs. Stanley, Lucas, Weber, and 
Co., 84 New Bond Street; Mr. Alfred Hays, 4 Royal 
Exchange Buildings; Messrs. Keith, Prowse, and Co., 
48 Cheapside: of the usual Agents: and at Austin's 
Tieket Office, St. James's Hall, 28 Piccadilly. 


RENCH GALLERY, 120 PALL 
MALL.—The TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION of PICTURES, the Contributions of 
Artists of the Continental Schools, is now open, from 
nine tosix. ee 
HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The SOCIETY'S NINE- 
TIETH EXHIBITION will OPEN on MONDAY, 
April 29th. 5 Pall Mall East, from Nine till Seven. 
Admittance, Is. Catalogue, 64. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 
NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER 
COLOURS.—The FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION is now open, from nine till dusk. 
Admission 1s, Catalogue 6d.—Gallery, 53 Pall Mall. 
H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


ROSVENOR GALLERY. — 
J SUMMER EXHIBITION, OPEN MAY Ist. 
ADMISSION, Is. eS ee 
OYAL POLYTECHNIC.— 
% Re-engagement of PROFESSOR PEPPER, for 
bis Lecture on the CHEMISTRY of the SUN, with New 
and Magnificent Optical Experiments (for Times of 
Lecture, see Daily Papers) —The CLAY and the 
POTTER, 2 most interesting Lecture, by Professor 
Gardner, illustrated by a skilled Manipulator in the 
Potter's Art —The TELEPHONE, its Construction and 
Principle, with Acoustical Experiments, by Mr. J. 
L. King—TORPEDO WARFARE and the OXY- 
HYDROGEN MICROSCOPE, by Mr. J. L. King.— 
BULGARIA and the BULGARIANS, Illustrated by 
Dissolving Views, by Mr. E, Wilkie —CLEOPATRA'S 
NEEDLE, Illustrated by about 50 Natural Photo- 
graphs, by Mr. W. R. May.—HAYLING ISLAND, and 
A DAY in LONDON, with beautifally painted Natural 
Photographs, by Mr. J. L. King. Concluding at 4 and 9 
with the very successful Adaptation, by Mr. W. G. 
Wills, of BUNYAN’S PILGRIM'S PROGRESS, given 
by Mr. H. Proctor. Admission to the whole, 1s; 
Reserved Stalls (including admission), 2s 6d. Open 
at 12 and 7, carriages at 5 and 10. 
BAG. 


MISHER’S GLADSTONE 


The PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 

The PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 

FISHERS STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER'S DRESSING-BaAGS. 














CATALOGUES POST FREK. 188 STRAND. 
ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
largest holders of Whisky inthe World. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and expor- 
tation, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUN VILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.C. 


Kees LT WHISKY. 


THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 








Pure mild, mellow, delicious, and most whole- 
some. Universally recommended by the Medical 
Profession. Dr. HASSALL says:—* The Whisky 
is soft, mellow and pure, well matured, and of very 
excellent quality.” 








_20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, W 


In consequence of Spurious [mitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERKINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” | 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 
\ 7JORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; Cross | 
and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen gener- | 
ally. Retail by dealers in sauces throughout the 
world. | 
} 


E LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, | 
e SAUCES, and CON DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY | 


and SON, Sule Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, and 
CONDIMENTS so long and favourably distinguished 
by their name, beg to remind the Public that every | 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirely 
Unadulterated. —92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish | 
Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square); and 
18 Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— | 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the labe! used | 
so many years, signed, “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
>ATITY - ay . . . | 
ENTLEMEN desirous of having their | 
Linens dressed to perfection should supply their 
undresses with the 
‘GLENFIELD STARCH,” 
which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 
the wearer. 


















LERICAL, MEDICAL, and 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
13 St. James's Square, London, 8. W. 
City Branch: Mansion-House Buildings, E.0. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 

Streetand Charing Oross, London.—Established 

1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in al] parts of the world. 


C 











GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL vO 
Secretaries FINANCIAL RESULTS. 
{ JOHN J. BROOMFIELD. The Annual Income exceeds .....0.c0000000e08 £279,000 
Rte AA aa ——— | The Assurance Fund is over ........... 2,107,000 
| ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, | The New Policies in the last year were 544, 

incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFTS | _ #8suring 303,115 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns io The New Annual Premiums were........+...-+ 9,692 
South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected. | The Total Claims by Death paid amount to 3,736,794 
Money received on deposit at agreed rates. Apply at The Subsisting Assurances and Bonuses 

amount to -« 6,356,262 


the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. ~ 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. DISTINCTIVE FEATURES. 
ee — Credit of half the first five Annual Premiums allowed 
‘AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE) ° a Policies on healthy Lives not over 60 
INSURANCE OFFICE, New Bridge Street, | °F viowimeat As 
~tontredy tek ’ | ndk surances granted, without Proff 
Blackfriars. Instituted 1696. payable at death, or on attaining a specitied age. a 


The OLDEST Insurance Office in the world. 


The WHOLE of the PROFITS are divided amongst 





the Policy-holders. 
Applications for Agencies are invited from persons 
of influence. 


| 

gen INSURANCE COMPANY. | 

79 PALL MALL. For Lives ONLY. ESTAB- | 

LISHED 1807. 

Net Premiums and Interest £396,818 
Accumulated Funds ...........00cc.coccescoee - £3, 107,054 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 

Reports, Prospectuses,and Forms, may be had the 

Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 
NON-PARTICIPATING 





REDUCED RATES for 
P 


OLICLES. 

NIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE | 
SOCIETY. 

25 Pall Mall, London, S.W. | 

Total Funds Invested .,.... peseneee £1,000,000 | 


Policies in Force, with Additions £2,200,000, 
Bonus Additions for every £100 assured have for 
the last Fifty years been at the average rate of £2 per 





annum 
For Forms of Proposal and Information, apply to 
the SECRETARY. 


PROVIDE AGAINST ACCIDENTS. 
By taking a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCECOMPANY. 
The Oldestand Largest Accidental! Assurance Company. 
The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
Annual Income, £216,000, 
A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a | 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be | 
secured at moderate Premiums. 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of flve years’ standing. 
ACCIDENTS OCCUR DAILY! 
£1,230,000 has been paid as Compensation. | 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


Agent, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851, 

Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserved fund, £3 25,000, 

The Corporation graut drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Cape Town, Colombo, 
Durban, Foochow, Hi .Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, 
Mauritius, Melbourne. Point de Galle, Port Eliza- 
beth, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, aud Yokohama, on 
terms which may be ascertained at their office. They 
also issue circular notes for the use of travellers by 
the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected 
with India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreigu Securities, the custody of the 
same, the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, 
&c., and the effecting remittances between tho 
above-named depeulencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Onlice hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 


Threadneedle Street, London, 1878. 
than the * THREE CASTLES.’ "—Vide 


yw 
“* THREE “The Virginians.” 


Sold only in Packets and .. 0 aes mo? 
Cigarettes, protected by the CASTLES.” 
Name and Trade Mark of 

W. D. ani H.O. WILLS, Bristol and London. | 


g 









ot 


e . , | 
“ There's no eweeter Tobacco comes 
from Virginia, and no better brand 


WEAKNESS 

SPRALNS, Xe. 
inexpensive,and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s,and 16s each; postage free. 


Invalid Lives assured at rates proportioned to the 


risk. 
Claims paid thirty days after proof of death. 


BONUS. 


The Reversionary Bonus at the Quinquennial 


Division in January, 1877 (amounting to £357,014), 
averaged 50 per cent.,and the Cash Bonus 30 per 
| cent. on the Premiums paid in the 5 years. 


The Next Division of Profits will take place in 


January, 1882, and Persons who effect New Policies 
before the end of June next will be entitled at that 
Division to one year's additional share of Profits over 
later Entrants. 


REPORT, 1877. 
The Fifty-third Annual Report just issued, and the 


Balance-Sheets for the year ending June 30, 1877, as 

rendered to the Board of Trade, can be obtained at 

either of the Society's Offices, or of any of its Agents. 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 


URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 


| CARPET menahdaieg TO THE ROYAL 
‘AM 


FAMILY, 
35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION M&vALs, 1851, 1862, and Dustin, 1368, 


| FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 


Rooms Covered in One Piece. J 
AMERICAN OENTENNIAL. 
PRIZE MEDAL. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA, 


“A most delicious and valuable article.” 


Standard. 
“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.” Food, 
Warer, and Air,edited by Dr. Hassall. 


YRY’S EXTRACT of COCOA. 


Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 


articles of diet. 


“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 


the superfluous oil.""—oed, Water, and Air, edited by 
Dr. Hassall, 
TENTH 


INTERNATIONAL MEDAL 
awarded to J. S. FRY and SONS, 


“RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 


MOC - MAIN LEVER 


JHITE’sS 
(Limited).—W HITE’S 


TRUSS COMPANY 


MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is alowed by upwards of 
200 Medical gentlemen to be the most effective in- 
vention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The 
use of the steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, 
is here avoided,a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied 
by the MUC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, diting 
with so much ease and closeness that it caasot be de- 
tected, and may be worn during sleep. 
circular may be had, and the [russ (which cannot fail 
to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of 
the body two inches below the hips being sent to the 
Manufacturer, 


A descriptive 


Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 


Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 3is 6d; postage 
free. 
free. 

Post-otlice orders to be made payable toJoba White, 

| Post-oflice, Piccadilly 


Double ditto, 31s 6d, 428, and 523 6d; postage 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 523 6d; postage free. 


y. 
NEW PATENT 


PLASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 


&c., for VARICOSE VELNS, and all cases of 
aud SWELLING of the LEGS, 
They are porous, light in texture, and 


JOUN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 
London 


LEGAL & GENERALLIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 


1 RUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the LORD CHANVELLOR. 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice, C.P 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq, Q.C., D.C.L 
ROBBER’ BAYLY FOLLETLT, Esq., late Taxing Master in Chancery 
GEVURGE BURROW GREGORY, Esq., M.P. 


WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 





FINANCIAL POSITION on Ist January, 1878:— 








| Assurance Claims ani Bonus Paid ... 


Existing ASSUPANCOS......sceccereercereerserseseeres £4,821,000 | Annual Revenue.,...... woveseccooseoroccsescooseee weve £220,000 
Reversionary Bouus thereon oo 655,000 | Assurance Fund........c0cecsoeee 682, 





; 3,008,000 | Share Capital, fully subscribed 
(Paid-up.....cccccccsesee eccecosccosocoooos: ercecesees £160,000.) 
SECURITY.—Higher reserves against policy liabilities are maintained by the Institute of Actuaries’ 
Tables of Mortality, whic are employed by this Society, than by any other in recoguised use. (See Government 
Schedules 
BONUS.—Nine-tenths of ths total 
division averaged £34 per £1,000 policy. 
Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Peoposal Forms, and full information will be forwarded on 


application to 
E, A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


Profits divisible every five years amongst the Assured. The recent 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 





Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


87 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON (immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly painless system of adapting 
(Prize Medal London and Paris) 


Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 
PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


(TESTIMONIAL. 

My Dar Srr,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con- 
struction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain- 
less Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. S. G. HUTCHINS, 

To G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 





T HE N E W TONIC. 


R 





PURE IRON and OXYGEN, 
without ACID. 


B R A A |! § 


“ Has all the good effects of Iron, without producing constipation, disturbing the digestion, or staining the 

teeth. It is a beautiful and interesting preparation, and like most of those which come from Paris, is neatly 

‘ot up in a box, containing a little pipette and india-rubber cap for the delivery of drops.” See the Lancet, 
Kee 9, 1877, British Medical Journal, March 3, 1877, and the whole Medical Press. 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, in Bottles in portable Card Cases, with Drop Measure complete. 


Fr 6hUr 





Pamphlets, with full particulars, post free on application to 


BRAVAIS and CO..S LONDON OFFICE, 8 IDOL LANE, E.C. 





ABSTERGENT, EMOLLIENT, DULCIFYING. 


WRIGHT’S COAL-TAR SOAP. 
A SINE QUA NON FOR THE TOILETTE, NURSERY, AND SHAVING. 


Its salutiferous qualities are recognised by and enforced by the emphatic recommendation of Mr. JAMES 
STARTIN, of 17 Sackville Street, W., Surgeon to St. John's Hospital for Diseases of the Skin; the late Mr. 
JAMES STARTIN, of Savile Row; Dr. McCall Anderson, Woodside Crescent, Glasgow; and the other leading 
Members of the Profession. 

TO BE HAD OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 





HEALTHY SKIN AND GOOD COMPLEXION. 


PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP 


IS THE BEST FOR THE 

TOILET, NURSERY, AND SHAVING. 

Recommended in the Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, edited by 
ERASMUS WILSON, 


USED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY, 
And Sold by Chemists and Perfumers everywhere. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


MR. F.R.S. 








CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 


IS THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 

The Public are CAUTIONED against the unfounded statements frequently made, “ that the composition 
of CHLORODYNE is known to Chemists and the Medical Profession.” The fact is, CHLORODYNE was 
Discovered and Invented by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (ex-Army Medical Staff), and so named by him, and it 
has baffled all attempts at analysis by the first Chemists of the day. The method and secret of the preparation 
have never been published. It is obvious, therefore, that anything sold under the name, save Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, is a spurious imitation. 

CAUTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was undoubtedly the 
Inventor of CHLORODY NE. 

CHLORODYNE (i; admitted by the Profession to be the most valuable remedy ever discovered. 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases, Diphtheria, Croap,Fever,Ague 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c. 

J. O. BAKER, Esq., M.D., Bideford.—* It is without | direct Sedative and Anti-spasmodic. It seems to allay 

doubt the most valuable and certain Anodyne we have.” | pain and irritation in whatever organ, and from what- 
Dr. M‘MILLMAN, of New Galloway, Scotland.—“I]| ever cause. It induces a feeling of comfort and 
consider it the most valuable medicine known.” quietude not obtainable by any other remedy, and it 
From Dr. B. J. BoutToN and Co., Horncastle.— | seems to possess this great advantage over all other 
**We have made pretty extensive use of Chlorodyne | Sedatives, that it leaves no unpleasant after- 


in our practice lately, and look upon it as an excellent j effects.” 
Sold in bottles at 1s 14d, 2s 9d, and 4s 6deach. None is genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS 


es pie OHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies 
each cottle. 
. SOLE MANUFACTUBER, 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 














| ee & Co.’s OWN SAUCE, 





—————_—_____ 
Qours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 
an 





YORK md GAME PIES ; also, 





ance of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





‘TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 





GPECIALTIES — for INVALIDS, 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET 
MAYFAIR, W. . 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS, 


Sold by all Stationers throughout the world. 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY (Limited), 


PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION 
1876. JURORS' AWARD:— , 


“VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOUR, AND 
GOOD SPIRIT.” 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY (Limited), 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 





—___.... 











FOR BLANCMANGE, PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, 
CHILDREN’S AND INVALIDS’ Dre, 
AND ALL THE USES OF ARROWROOT. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 
And is Distinguished 
FOR UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


MORSON & SON’S 


PREPARATIONS OF PEPSINE FOR. 
INDIGESTION. 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDIOAL 
PROFESSION, 








PEPSINE POWDER, in 1 oz. bottles, 4s per oz. 

PEPSINE WINE, at 3s, 5s, and 9s per Bottle. 

PEPSINE LOZENGES, at 2s 6d and 4s 6d per 
Bottle. 

PEPSINE GLOBULES, at 2s, 3s 6d, and 6s 6d per 
Bottle, 





Sold by all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 


T. MORSON and SON, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQUARE, 
LONDON 


T 9 

JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 

“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE " is greatly superior to 
any TOOTH POWDER, gives the TeeTH a P&ARL- 
LIKE WHITENESS, protects the enamel from decay, 
and imparts @ Pleasing FRAGRANCE to the BREATH. 
Price 1s 6d per pot. 

JOHN GOSNELL and CO.'s Toilat and Nursery 
Powder, celebrated for its purity. 

“ AGUA AMARELLA ” restores the Human Hair to- 
its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 

ASK for JOHN GOSNELL and CO.'s, and see that 
you have none other than their genuine Articles. 

Wholesale—Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames 
Street, London. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—ImpuritIEes 
OF THE BLOOD.—To ensure health it is abso- 
lutely necessary that the fluids and solids of the human 
body should be kept free from those impurities which 
are continually getting admission into the system by 
erroneous living, unwholesome atmosphere, or dis- 
ordered stomach. The only safe and certain way to 
expel all impurities is to take Holloway’s Pills, which: 
have the power of cleansing the blood from all noxious 
matters, and at the same time removing any irregu- 
larities which their presence may have already pro 
duced in any organ. Holloway's Pills expel all 
humours which taiut or impoverish the blood, which 
they purify and invigorate and give general — 
They are applicable to all alike—young or old, robus' 
or delicate. 
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NEW ROMAN’ CATHOLIC 
PAPER. 





THE CATHOLIC GAZETTE 


will be published NEXT WEDNESDAY as a 

WEDNESDAY CATHOLIC NEWSPAPER, which, 

besides the usual News conveyed by Roman 

Catholic Papers, will be mainly devoted to the 

interests of the LIBERAL PARTY in England, and 
the Home-rule in Ireland. 


Intending Subscribers will p'ease copy the following 
form, fill it up, and return it to the PUBLISHER, 8 
Salisbury Court, Flcet Street, E.C., London. 


«Please forward tome a copy of the CATHOLIC 








GAZETTE for months, c¢ ing from 
for which I endorse......in payment.” 


Terms, payable in advance, One Year (post free) 
6s 6d; Six Months, 3s 6d; Three Months, 1s 34. 
P.-O. orders payable to T. S. SHEPPARD, Post 


Office, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 
HE 
REVIEW for APRIL, 1878. 
CONTENTS. 
1. THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 
IN ENGLAND. 
9. Tue Laws or INDIA. 
3. M. ReNAN—THE HISTORY OF A MIND. 
4, THE READING AND RENDERING OF ROMANS V. 1. 
5. CHRISTIAN THEISM. 
6. THE VATICAN COUNCIL. 
7. CONDITIONAL IMMORTALITY. 
8. DipspurRY SERMONS. 
LITERARY NOTICES. 





Now ready, price 6s. 


LONDON QUARTERLY 


London: WESLEYAN CONFERENCE OFFICE, 2 Castle | 


Street, City Road, and 66 Paternoster Row. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 290, is published this day. 
CONTENTS. 
THE CROWN AND THE CONSTITUTION, 
Tre CHURCH IN THE WEST RipIN@. 
GIORDANO BRUNO AND GALILEO GALILEI. 
NAVAL EDUCATION. 
THE PRINCES OF INDIA AND THE PROCLAMATION OF 
THE EMPIRE. 
Lecky's HISTORY OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
LEGISLATION OF THE COMMONWEALTH, 
Lire AND TIMES OF JAMES MADISON. 





PNM MPs 





Will be published April 27. 
Sloe DUBLIN REVIEW, New Series, 
No. 60. Price 6s. 


Pivs THE NINTH. 
Mr. Froupe AND St. THOMAS OF CANTERBURY. 
CATHOLIC COLLEGE EDUCATION IN ENGLAND, 
Mr. MoTLey’s HisroricaL Works. 
ISLAM AND ITS FOUNDER. 
Tue Dovay DIaRiEs. 
ARCHBISHOP TRENCH ON MEDIEVAL History. 
ENGLAND AND RusstA. . 
ITaLy AND Leo XIII. 
10. ADDRESS ON SCHOOL WORK, DELIVERED AT AMBLE- 
FORTH COLLEGE BY Bishop HEDLEY. 

11. Notices oF Books. 

London: Burns, OATES, and Co., 17 Portman Street, 
and 63 Paternoster Row. 


\ OMEN’S SUFFRAGE JOURNAL. 
/ Edited by Lyp1a E. Becker. This Journal, 
pub'ished monthly, contains full Information of the 
Progress of the Movement for removing the Electoral 
Disabilities of Women. 

To be obtained at the Office of the National Society 
for Women’s Suffrage, Central Committee, 64 Berners 
Street, Oxford Street, W. Price ld per copy, or 1s 6d 
per annum. 


HURCH of the SACRED HEART, 
PARIS.—See the BUILDER of this week for 
fine View—S ructural Provision for Rainfall—Oak vc. 
Chestuut—The Diploma Gallery—The Pedestal for 
the Obelisk — Foreign Workmen in England — A 
Gallery of Casts —Trath in Decoration, &. — 46 
Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 
IBANDISM in IRELAND! 
Read Pictures of Clerical Life in Ireland. By 


J. DUNCAN CRaAlG, D.D. Post 8vo, 7s 6d, cloth. 
London: JAMes NisBeT and Co., 21 Berners Street. 


OUR NAVY. 
Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 10s 6d. 
HE WAR-SHIPS of EUROPE. 
By W. Kina. 
“ We have here as reliable an account of the Navies 


PPNOAP Hem 








| of Europe as it is possible to reach.”"—Liverpool Albion, 





9. THE AGGRESSIONS OF RUSSIA AND THE DUTY OF | 


ENGLAND. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
r+ “1. 302, APRIL, was published on Wednues- 
y last. 








CONTENTS. 


Str ERSKINE MAY'S DEMOCRACY IN EUROPE. 

BARRY CORNWALL'S LIFE AND POEMS. 

SCEPTICISM IN GEOLOGY. 

THREE ScoTTIsH TEACHERS. 

BROWNING'S AGAMEMNON AND CAMPBELL'S 
TRACHINIZA. 


THE AGE OF BRONZE. 

A NOBLE QUEEN. 

THe NAVAL STRENGTH OF ENGLAND. 

TORRENS’ MEMores OF LORD MELBOURNE. 

THE PRESENT AND THE FUTURE OF THE EAST. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 

Edinburgh: A. and C. BLACK. 


SLM M psn 
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| £ 


Street, Westminster. 


| &e. 


“fPHE EXPOSITOR is a publication of | 


sterling value."—Spectator. **Good and sug- 
gestive in a very high degree."—Literary Churchman. 
“Continues its very useful function of presenting 
Papers on religious and Scriptural subjects of diffi- 
culty, complexity, or special interest.”"—Guardian. 
Monthly, 1s, post free. Vols. I. to VI. may now be 
had, price 7s 6d each. These yolumes constitute a 
library of valuable explanatory papers on the more 
difficult themes, passages, and Books of Scripture, by 
the most eminent Biblical scholars. 
gees HoppER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster 

iW. 





O PUBLISHERS, CLUBS, and the 

GENERAL PUBLIC.—Since the appearance of 

the first announcement of the new Paper, it has 

been resolved to make it at once in name, as well as 

in fact, a general Journal of Politics, Social Progress, 

&c. It will be published for convenience’ sake at 
Hastings, but will at once receive the title of 


THE LONDON LEADER, 
AND HASTINGS WORLD, Erc. 
The First Number will be on sale at all Railway-stalls 
and London Newsvendors on the morning of Satur- 
day, April 27th. 

This Journal is designed to be the organ of sound 
Political Conservatism, open to all genuine improve- 
ments, and of the Social Progress of al! Classes. 
Great attention will be paid to the needs of the 
People. Art, Pictorial, Musical, Dramatic, Science, 
and general Literature will be carefully treated. The 
Christian Faith will be defended in a large and 
liberal spirit. 

Publishers are 
Books and orders for Advertisements, and all mem- 
bers of the Public, 
six months, or a year, to Mr. F. B. BAKER, Publisher. 
Office, 36 Robertson Street, Hastings. 

As the issue of the First Number is expected to be 
dale, large, immediate orders are advised, to avoid 
a oe of a single Number, a world-wide cir- 
e a aimed at,1d; by post, Is 9d per quarter 





| Therefore the public can rely upon securing an accu- 


| 
invited immediately to forward 


Subscriptions for three months, | 


| Ludgate 


Portsmouth: GRIFFIN and Co. London: E. STan- 
FORD, Charing Cross; and SOTHERAN'S, Piccadilly. 


\ 


NBVINS. 
Civil Service Printing and Publishing Company, 
8 Salisbury Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 





Price 4d; or Three for 1s, post free. 
H ENGLISHMEN SHOULD 
JOIN the LIBERAL PARTY. By WILtIs 





: Now ready. 

HE WHOLE - MEAL BREAD 
QUESTION, in a Dietetic, Economic, and 
Medicinal Point of View; with a Sketch of Bakers 

and Baking, Past and Present. Post free, 6d. 
W. Hitt and Son, 60 Bishopsgate Street, E.C.; or 
to T. C. HEAWOOD, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C.; and 

all Booksellers. 








Just published, 13th Edition, price 38 64, crown &vo. 
TREATISE op NERVOUS 
EXHAUSTION, and the Diseases indaced by it. 
By HvuGH CAMPBELL, M.D., Licentiate of the Royal 
College of Physicians. 
London: H. RENSHAW, 356 Strand. 
ORD DERBY’S SPEECH on the 
4 THREATENED WAR, as Handbill or Tract, 5s 
per 100, 20s per 500. 
EASTERN QUESTION ASSOCIATION, 34 Great George 








LD COINS for SALE.—Gold, Silver, 
Copper, Greek, Roman, Saxon, English, Scotch, 

Lists free. 
J. Verity, Earlsheaton, Dewsbury. 








THE AMERICAN WALTHAM) 
| WATCH COMPANY guarantee every Watch 
sent out from their Factory, and HENRY W. BED- 
FORD furnishes this guarantee to every purchaser. 


rate and perfect timekeeper.—67 Regent Street. 


MERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
d —HENRY W. BEDFORD bas a large Stock of 
these celebrated Watches, in every variety of Silver 
or Gold, Open Face or Hunting Cases, at prices from 
£3 3s to £30.—67 Regent Street. Price Lists free. 





MERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
di —Foll Plate, Lever movement, Jewelled, strong 
and serviceable, in Sterling Silver, Open Face, Crystal 
Case, £3 38.—Se nt post free, with guarantee, by | 
HENRY W. BED FORD, 67 Regent Street. | 


UDDEN MOURNING— 
K_) Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to 
any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders, They take with them Dresses and Mil- 
linery, besides materials at Is per yard and upwards 
to cut from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 
Genera] Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 
ing at a great saving a or small families. 

AY’ 








The London General Mourning Warchouse, 
Regent Street, W. 


ARIS EXHIBITION, 1878.—The Fine 

Arts Galleries of the British Section are to be 
covered with Cocoa-Nut Fibre Matting of a novel de- 
sign specially manufactured by TRELOAR and SONS, 
69 Ludgate Hill. A Catalogue of all the Best Floor 
Coverings, forwarded post free, upon application at 69 
Hill. 


CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


THREE YEARS of the EASTERN 
QUESTION. 
By the Rev. MALCOLM MACCOLL, MA, 


NEW NOVEL by JAMES PAYN. 
Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo, illustrated, 21s. 


B Y PROXY. 


By JAMES PAYN, Author of *‘ Walter's Word,” &a. 
With 12 Il'ustrations by Arthur Hopkins. 





Published Quarterly, price 2s 6d. 


THE 
NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS OF THE April. NUMBER, 
UNKNOWN CORRESPONDENCE OF EDGAR Pos. By Joha 
H. Ingram. 
Tue APOLLO BELVEDERE, By Professor Colvin. 
Mrs. GAINSBOROUGH'S DIAMONDS: A Story. By Julian 
Hawthorne. 
PANSLAVONIANISM. By H. Sutherland Edwards. 
PARLIAMENTARY ForMS AND Rerornms. By H. W. 


Lucey. 
ALFRED DE Musset. By Theodore Watts. 
“ WHAT CAN WE DO FOR GREECE?" 
Tue TAPPING OF THIRLMERE, 
CURRENT LITERATURE AND CURRENT CRITICISM. 
On the 27th inst., will be ready, price One Shilling, 
Illustrated. 


BELGRAVIA, 
FOR MAY, 1878. 
CONTENTS. 

THe ReETORN OF THE Native. By Thomas Hardy. 
Illustrated by Artbur Hopkins. 

Stace Praorerties. By Dutton Cook. 

AN AUTOMATIC ENIGMA. By Julian Hawthorne. 

A PASTORAL IN DrespgeN CHINA. By Edmand W. 

OS8e. 

MICHELANGELO BuonarroTi. By T. Adolphus 

Trollope. 


FABLES AND THETR SeQuets. By Mark Twain. 

A WarRM ApMIRER. By Austin Dobson. 

KNIGHTS OF THE GARTER. By W. Grenville-Murray. 

THe Frencu Stacs. By H. Barton Baker. 

Her CHILp's Cry. By Richard Dowling. 

By Proxy. By James Payn. Lllustrated by Arthur 
Hopkins. (End). 





Price 1s, Illustrated. 


THE 
GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE, 
FOR MAY. 

CONTENTS. 

Roy's Wire. By G. J. Whyte-Melville. Illustrated by 

A. Hopkins. 
GORGE CRUIKSHANK. By George Augustus Sala. 
Tue TaaNsit OF Mercury. By Richard A. Proctor. 
RESTORATION ComeDY AND Mr. Invino’s Last Parts. 
By Frederick Wedmore. 
Logp NORTHINGTON. By Edward Walford. 
STANLEY'S MARCH ACROSS AFRICA. By F. A. Edwards. 
Trova Furr. By J. W. Hales. 
TaBLE-TaLK. By Sylvanus Urban, Gentleman. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s 6d. 


MORE GLIMPSES of the WORLD 
UNSEEN. By the Rev. F.G. Les, D.C.L., Vicar 
cf “ Saints’, Lambeth, Editor of “The Other 

orld.” 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s 6d. 
The TROUBADOURS: a History of 
Provengal Life and Literature in the Middle-Ages. 
By Francis HUEFFER. 





NEW WORK by Dr. DORAN. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s 6d. 

MEMORIES of OUR GREAT TOWNS. 
With Anecdotic Gleanings concerning their 
Worthies and their Oddities. By Dr. Jous 
Doran, F.S.A. 





Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s 6d. 


LATTER-DAY LYRICS: Poems of 
Sentiment and Reflection by Living Writers. 
Selected and Arranged, with Notes, by W. DavgeNn- 
PORT ADAMS. With a Note “On Some Old French 
Forms of Verse,” by AUsTIN Dopson. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ JULIET'S 
GUARDIAN.” 


3 vols. crown Svo. 
DECEIVERS EVER. 
By Mrs. H. LOVETT CAMERON. 


“ This book is very refreshing to the jaded reviewer 
of contemporary fiction......We cannot take leave of 
Mrs. Cameron without an expression of sincere ad- 


| miration for a story whose interest never flags, for 
| society which is often amusing aud never tedious, as 
| well as for many humorous touches, and not a little 


pieturesque description." —Lraminer. 


Crown 8¥o, boards, Lilustrated, 2s 6d. 


OLD POINT-LACE, and How to Copy 
and Imitate It. By Dats¥Y WATERHOUSE. 
Hawkins. With 17 Plates. 





CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W- 
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ROMAN HISTORIES BY DEAN MERIVALE. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Five Maps, price 7s 6d. 


GENERAL HISTORY of ROME, from the Foundation of 
tee ge on the Fall of Augustulus, B.C. 753—A.D..476. By the Very Rev. CHARLES MERIVALE, D.D., 
ean of Ely. 


SCHOOL HISTORY of ROME, abridged by permission 


from the above by C. Putter, M.A. Feap. 8yo, Maps, 3s 6d. 


HISTORY of the ROMANS under the EMPIRE. Cabinet 


Edition, thoroughly Revised. 8 vols. crown 8vo, 48s. 


The FALL of the ROMAN REPUBLIC: a History of the 


last Century of the Commonwealth. New Edition, 7s 6d. 
The ROMAN TRIUMVIRATES. Fcap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 





M. 
VIOLLET-LE-DUGC, 


“%’ A &@ 3” 


AND THE 


PARIS EXHIBITION. | 


It is intended by the Proprietors of the above | the eminent Architect and Historian, will contribute 
Journal to give Reproductions of all the most import- | 
nt examples of Art at the forthcoming International | a Series of Articles upon the building itself, richly 


Exhibition at Paris; and as introduction to the de-|_ ‘ 
tailed criticisms of different Sections, | illustrated with Etchings and Sketches. 


in addition to the above, the usual Reviews of the Grosvenor Gallery, the Royal Academy, and the Salon, 
with Etchings and Engravings of the Principal Works exhibited, will be given. 





? 


66 ” 
L’A R& fF 
A Weekly Artistic Review.—Fourth Year. 


Terms of Subscription and full particulars (with opinions of the Press) may be obtained at the 


London Office: 1834 NEW BOND STREET, W. 





THE AMERICAN 
PATENT REVOLVING BOOK-CASE. 


‘* So much admired at the late Conference of Librarians.”—Academy. 
Specimens may now bo seen at Messrs. TRUBNER and CO.’S, 97 and 59 Ludgate Hill. 
*,* Illustrated Price Lists on receipt of one stamp. 


TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill 


London: 











FREDERICK EDWARDS & SON 






Beg to an 
Marlborough Street and of their intending Removal to other premises, their well selected Stock of WOOD 


CHIMNEY-PIECES, GRATES, STOVES, FENDERS, TILE SLABS, STAND- 
ARDS, and FIRE-IRONS is now offered for sale, subject to a liberal discount from the regular 
cash prices. 

They beg to add that the terms offered have no application whatever to their regular Manufactures, the 
Prices of which are given in their printed Lists. These will eontinue to be manufactured and supplied at 
Cash Prices as heretofore. 

49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 





OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


WALL LIGHTS AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. CHANDELIERS‘IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU- 
DUPLEX LAMPS, fitted with Patent Extinguisher. 
KEROSENE and OTHER OILS of the finest quality. 


TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 
MINTON’S and WORCESTER PORCELAIN and STONE CHINA. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 


BIRMINGHAM: MANUFACTORY & SHOW-ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 
LONDON: SHOW-ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 








FINEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING STOCE 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES AND 
SAUCES. 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig's Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 





| is, those who have resided there know 





By the AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX” 
Now ready, in 2 vols., with Portrait, 21s, 


A LEGACY: being the Life ang 


Remains of JOHN MARTIN, School 
Poet. Written and Edited by the Author 
“ JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” aad 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 


THE NEW NOVELS, _ 
The Hazard of the Die. By 


Mrs. ALFRED W. HUNT, Author of “ Thornicroft's 


Model,” &c. 3 vols. 
Viva. By Mrs. Forrester, 


Author of “ MIGNON.” S£COND Epition. 8 yolg, 


“One of the most delightful, interesting. and ex. 
citing works of fiction of the day."—Court Journal, 


Hathercourt Rectory. By Mrs, 
MOLESWORTH (ENNIS GRAHAM), Author of “ The 
Cuckoo Clock,” &c. 3 vols, 

“ Were we to classify this work, we should give ita 
place by the side of Miss Edgeworth's and Misg 

Austen's best novels, modernised."—Court Journal, 


A Maddening Blow. By Mrs, 


ALEXANDER FRASER. 3 vols. 
“A decidedly remarkable novel, full of fresh and 
varied interest."—/ost, 


Both in the Wrong. By Mrs, 
JOHN KENT SPENDER. 3 vols. [April 26th, 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 





AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
This day is published. 
JOH N-A-D REA M §, 


In 1 vol., 7s 6d. 


a 


““¢John-a-Dreams ' is a distinct outcome of the day 
«++..-A more vivid picture of the age in which we live 
has seldom been afforded,and men of the day can 
scarcely do better than contemplate their own pre- 
sentment as it is now held up to their view...... 
man who knows anything about Oxford can dispute 
the fidelity of the following description. The set now 
described, it must be borne in mind, is the higher. 
sesthetical, and how strong an element in Oxford that 
Long as is 






| this extract, we would gladly have made it longer, so 


clever and true to nature is the conversation.”— 


| Sunday Times. 


] 


“ As brilliantly clever a little book, as books go, as 


| we remember to have seen.”—London. 


ounce that in consequence of the approaching Expiration of the Lease of their Premises in Great 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 


Edinburgh and London. 


CABINET EDITION. 
is published. 


This day 


EoOoT H E N. 
by A. W. KINGLAKE. 
A New Edition, in 1 vol., price 6s, uniform with the 
Cabinet Edition of Mr. Kinglake’s “ History of the 
Crimean War,” price 6s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 


Edinburgh and London. 


NEW VOLUME OF 


|THE WELLINGTON DESPATCHES. 


| 


Now ready, Vol. VIL., 8vo, 20s. 


The DESPATCHES, CORRESPOND- 
ENCE, and MEMORANDA of F. M. the DUKE 
of WELLINGTON, K.G. Edited by his Soy. 


CONTENTS. 


Illness an 
th E 


d Death of King-George IV 
Fre iti ‘ 


ainst Algiers and Portugal. 
nd Belgium s 
and Expulsion of King 









Revolution in France 
Charles X. 

Accession of King Louis Philippe. 

Our Relations with the French Goverament. 

Regency of Teneira, Dom Miguel, and Dom Pedro. 

Insurrection in the Netherlands. 

Separation of Holland and Belgium. 

The Treaty of 1831. : 

Necessity of Preventing Russian Influence in Con- 
stantinople. ; 

Rebellion in Greece, Wallachia, and Moldavia. 

Our Neutrality. 

Russian Interference. : 

The Duke's Mission to St. Petersburg.— Mr. Canning. 

Protocol of 1826—Treaty of 1827.—The Difference 
between them. 

The Reform Bill. 

Fall of the Duke’s Administration, its Cause. 

State of Lreland.—O'Connell. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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THE 


POPULAR NOVELS, AT ? ALL LIBRARIES. 
KINGSDENE. By the Hon. Mrs. Fetherstonhaugh, 


Author of ‘* Kilcorran.”’ 2 vols. crown Svo, 


FORGET-ME-NOTS. By Julia Kavanagh, Author 
of “ Nathalie,” &c. In 3 vo's. crown 8vo. 
“To Julia Kavanagh belonged that rare power of description which succeeded 
in stereotyping people and places where ordinary writers would merely pboto- 
graph them.”— Vanity Fair. 
“MY HEART'S in the HIGHLANDS.” By Miss 
GRANT, Author of “ The Sun-Maid,” “ Artiste,” &c. 3 vols. crown Syo. 


“This book will distinctly add to its author's reputation as a writer of novels 
far above the average."—/all Mall Gazette. 


A STRUGGLE for ROME. By Felix Dahn. From 


the German, by LILY WOLFFSONN. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“An unusually fine spec'men of the historical novel. Mr. Dahn can write 
tenderly as well as strongly,ard has a vivid power of description.”—Jforning Post. 


The NEW and POPULAR EDITION of 


UNDER a CHARM. By E. Werner, Author of 


“Success: and how he Won it.” In crown 8vo, price 6s. 
SECOND EDITION of 


Mr. LEWIS WINGFIELD’S LADY GRIZEL. In 


8 vols. crown Svo. 
“The best picce de résistance that has been placed before the novel-reading 
public for many a day.”"—Truth. 


NEW NOVEL by FLORENCE MONTGOMERY.—Immediately, in 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 


SEAFORTH. By Florence Montgomery, Author of 


“ Misunderstood,” ‘‘ Thrown Together,” {c. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


This day, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE RUSSIANS OF TO-DAY. 
By the Author of “French Pictures in English Chalk,” 
“ The Member for Paris,” &c., &c. 
London : SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





—_ Now ready. 
MR. LONGFELLOW’S NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 
In feap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 
I A M 
And Other Poems. 
By HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 


(Copyright.) 


» 
Ly 


E O 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, the Broadway, Ludgate. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS, 
SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR. 


New Edition, now ready, postage free. 








CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. 
New Edition, now ready, postage free. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
CITY OFFICE: 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
12 St. James's Square, 


]_oxvon LIBRARY, 
Founded 1841. 


PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains $5,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, iv 
various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3. year, cr £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £2¢ 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to countryand ten to town members. Reading-room 
Open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 
Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s, 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 


Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 
Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 

DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF-STAMPING, 
Done by the Pest Artists in the Trade, at the Lowest Prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 

An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 

Library, Office, Clab-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., sent post free. 


192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.0. 





London. 





NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


PUBLISHED BY 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO. 





The EDINBURGH REVIEW, for APRIL. 


: 
1. Sr ERSKINE MAy's DEMOCRACY IN EUROPE. 

2. BARRY CORNWALL'S LIFE AND POEMS. 

3. SCEPTICISM IN GEOLOGY. 

4. THREE ScorTisu TEACHERS. 

5. BROWNING’S AGAMEMNON AND CAMPBELL'S TRACHINLE, 
6. THE AGE OF Bronze. 

7. A NOBLE QUEEN, 

8. THE NAVAL STRENGTH OF ENGLAND. 

9. TORRENS’ Memoirs OF LORD MELBOURNE. 
10. THE PRESENT AND THE FUTURE OF THE EAST. 


HISTORYof ENGLAND in the EIGHTEENTH 


CENTURY. By W. E. H. Lecky, M.A. Vols. I. and IL, 1700-1760, 8vo, 
price 36s. 


r r NIN ° YSTTAT 
A VOYAGE in the ‘SUNBEAM’; or, Our 
Home on the Ocean for Eleven Months. By Mrs. Brassey. With? Maps 
and Charts, 9 Full-page L)lustrations, and 109 Wovodcuts. 8vo, 21s, 


ILLYRIAN LETTERS: Correspondence from 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, Montenegro, Albania, Dalmatia, and Slavonia during 
the year 1877. By ARTHUR J, EvANs, B.A, F'.S.A. 8vo, price 7s 64, 


e 
Ta r 
PIUS IX. By the late J. F. Macurre, M.P. 
New Edition, brought down to the Accession of Leo XIII. by the Right Rev. 
Monsignore PATTERSON. Crown 8vo, Por ‘raits, 6s. 
A Popular Edition, in feap. 8vo, price 2s 6d, is just ready. 


GOTTHOLD EPHRAIM LESSING, his Life 


and bis Works. By HELEN ZimMERN, Author of “ Arthur Schopenhauer, his 
Life and his Philosophy.” Crown Svo, 10s 64. 
“ Her two biographies are eminently readable books."—Pul! Mall Gazette, 
» 


LIFE of Sir MARTIN FROBISHER, Knt., 
containing a Narrative of the Spanish Armada. By the Rev. FRANK Jones, 
B.A. With Portrait, 3 Maps and Facsimile. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘ r . ‘yy. ” vy . 
HISTORY of the LIFE and REIGN of 
RICHARD III. To which is added the Story of PERKIN WARBECK. By 
JAMES GAIRDNER. Crown Syo, with Portrait and Map, l0s¢d. (/na few days. 


HISTORYof the REFORMATION in EUROPE 


in the TIME of CALVIN. By the Rev. J. H. Mente D’'AuBbiIGNs, D.D. Trans- 
lated by W.L. R. Cares. Vol. VIII., with 2 Facsimiles, 8vo, 21s. The Work 
complete, in Eight Volumes, price £6 12s. 


The LIFE of MOZART. 


German Work of Dr. Lupwig Noet, by Lady WALLACE. 
Mozart and his Sister. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


DEAN MERIVAL GENERAL HISTORY 


of ROMP, from the Foundation of the City to the Fall of Augustalus, B.O, 753- 
A.D. 476. With Five Maps, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


JAMES MILL’S ANALYSIS of the PHENO- 


MENA of the HUMAN MIND, annotated by A. Bary, A. FINDLATER, G. 
Grove, and JoHN Stuart MILL. Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 


Translated from the 
With Portraits of 


IN 


4 
4 


The SUBJECTION of WOMEN. By Joxy 
StvaArt Mint. Fourth Edition. Crown 8yo, price 6s. 


CARTHAGE and the CARTHAGINIANS. By 
R. Boswortu Smiru, M.A, Crown Svo, with Maps aud Illustrations 
(Jn the press. 


The ROMAN FORUM: a Topographical Study. 
By F. M. Nicnors, M.A., F.S.A., formerly Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford. 
With Maps, Plans, and Woodeuts. 8vo, 15s. 


KELLER’S LAKE DWELLINGS of 
SWITZERLAND, and other Parts of Europe. Translated by J. E. Leg, F.S.A 
New Edition, enlarged. 2 vols. royal 8vo, with many Illustrations, 42s, 


The RESOURCES of MODERN COUNTRIES; 
ition of Nations and British 


Essays towards an Estimate of the Economic Po 
2 vols. Svo, 248, 


Trade Prospects. By AL#XANDER JOHNSTONE WILSON. 


PAYENS INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY. 
Edited,and Supplemented with Chapters ou the Chemistry of the Metals, &.,, 
by B. U. PAUL, Ph.D, Pp. 996, with 693 Woodcu's, medium 8yo, 42s, 


GANOT’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY | for 
GENERAL READERS and YOUN PERSONS. Translated by E. ATKINSON, 
Pb.D., F.C.S. With 2 Pilates and 429 Woodcuts, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


GANOT’S ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 
PHYSICS, Experimental and Applied. Translated by E, ATKINSON, Ph.D., 
F.C.S. With 4 Plates and 758 Woodcuts, post Sve, 15s. 





London: LONGMANS and CO 
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SECOND EDITION, Revised, Enlarged, and in part Re-written. 


PUBLIC PICTURE GALLERIES of EUROPE. 


A Handbook to, with a Brief Sketch of the various Schools of Painting from 
the Thirteenth Century to the Eighteenth, inclusive. By Kats THOMPSON. 
Extra fcap. 8vo, 6s. 

Tne MORNING Post calls it:—‘‘A very remarkable memoir of the several 
great schools of painting, and a singularly lucid exhibition of the principal 
treasures of all the chief and some of the smaller picture galleries of Europ. 
This unpretending book which does so much for the history of art is also a 
traveller's guide-book; a guide-book, moreover, 80 convenient in arrange- 
ment and comprehensive in design that it will not fail to become the com- 
panion of the majority of English tourists......The large crowd of ordinary 
connoisseurs who only care to know a little about pictures, and the choicer 
‘body of intelligent students of all artistic objects that fall in their way, will 
extol the compact little volume as the model of what an art explorer's vade 
mecum should be. It will also be found in the highest degree serviceable to 
the more learned connoisseurs and erudite authorities on the matter of art.” 


GREECE: Rambles and Studies in. By 


J.P. MAnAFFY, M.A, Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged, with Map, and New Chapters on the 
Excavations at Mycene and Olympia. 


SECOND PART now ready, price 33 6d. 


DICTIONARY of MUSIC and MUSICIANS. 


By Eminent Wriiers, English and Foreign. With Illustrations and Woodcuts, 
Edited by GEORGE Grove, D.C.L. (To be completed in about Twelve Quarterly 
Parts.) 

“ Promises to be a most thorough and interesting work, which no one who 
cares to understand music and its history will be without."—Fortnightly Review. 


SWALLOW-FLIGHTS. By Mrs. Moulton. 


Poems. Extra feap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 

* There is much music in the little volume, much graceful fancy, and a very 
creditable command of versification.”"—/Pall Mall Gazette. 

“The poems have another and rare merit; with all their imaginative force, 
they are pervaded by the depth and sweetness of perfect womanhood, and 
entirely free from that trick of mannishness into which intellectual women are 
sometimes betrayed.”—Academy. 

“It is not too much to say of these poems that they exhibit delicate and 
rare beauty, marked originality, and perfection of style. What is still better, 
they impress one with a sense of vivid and subtle imagination, and that spon- 
taneous feeling which is the essence of lyrical poetry." —Athenzum. 


NEW NOVEL.—BENEDICTA. 


By Mrs. ALFRED PHILLIPS. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 

“* Benedicta ’ is altogether a fine and poetical conception, wrought out with 
® feminine grace and delicacy of feeling as well as a vigour of touch that are 
far from common in fiction.” —S:o/sman. 

“ The story is full of vigorous conception and clever dialogue. It is written 
with fine moral insight, and is in every respect very clever and full of 
promise.”—British Quarterly. 


WORD for WORD from HORACE. 


The ODES literally VERSIFIED. By W. T. THoRNrToN, C.B. Crowa 8vo, 
price 7s 6d. [This day. 


A TREATISE on CHEMISTRY. 


By H. E. Roscor, F.RS., and C. ScsortemMer, F.R.S., Professors of 
Chemistry, Owens College, Manchester. Vol. I. The Non-Metallic Elements. 
With numerous I)lustrations and Portrait of Dalton. 8vo, 21s. 

“ Regarded as a treatise on the non-metallic elements, there can be no 
doubt that this volume is incomparably the most satisfactory one of which 
we are in possession."—Specfaior. 


CHEMISTRY: Elementary Lessons in. 


By Professor H. E. Roscor, F.R.S. With Coloured Diagram and numerous 
Illustrations. Feap. 8vo, 4s 6d. [New Edition, revised, now ready. 


THIRD EDITION, with SUPPLEMENT. 


ACADIAN GEOLOGY: 


The Geological Structure, Organic Remains, and Mineral Resources of Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island. By J. W. Dawson, 
LLD., F.R.S. With Maps and Illustrations, 8vo, 2ls. —- SUPPLEMENT 
separately, 28 6d. [Now ready. 





Mr. A. R. WALLACE’S NEW BOOK. 
TROPICAL NATURE; and other Essays, 


Py ALFRED Russet WALLACE. 8yo, 12s. (This day. 


By the same Author. 


The GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION of 


ANIMALS, with a STUDY of the RELATIONS of LIVING ana EXTINOT 
FAUNAS as elucidating the Past Changes of the Earth's Surface. With 
numerous Illustrations by Zwecker, and Maps. 2 vols. medium 8vo, 42s, 

“ The most valuable contribution to zoological literature that hag appeared 
for many a day.”—IVestminster Review. 


“ Altogether it is a wonderful and fascinating story.” —Times. 


The MALAY ARCHIPELAGO: the Land of 
the ORANG UTAN and the BIRD of PARADISE. A Narrative of Thavel. 
With Studies of Man and Nature. With Maps and Illustrations. Sixth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

“A vivid picture of tropical life, which may be read with unflagging 
interest, and a sufficient account of his scientific conclusions to stimulate our 
appetite without wearying us by details. In short, we may safely say that we 
have never read a more agreeable book of its kind."—Saturday Review. 


NATURAL SELECTION: Contributions to 


the Theory of. New Edition, crown Svo, 8s 6d. 


The LIFE of GEORGE COMBE, 


Author of “ The Constitution of Man.” By CHARLES GIBBON. With Portraits 
engraved by C. H. Jeeus. 2 vols. (Lamediately. 


NEW BOOK by PROFESSOR CLIFFORD, F.R.S. 


ELEMENTS of DYNAMIC. 


By Professor W. K. Ciirrorp, F.R.S. An Introduction to the Study of 
Motion and Rest in Solid and Fluid Bodies. Part I. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 
(This day. 


EIGHTH THOUSAND, now ready. 


CANON FARRAR’S “ETERNAL HOPE.” 


Sermons preached in Westminster Abbey, in 1877. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


PHILOCHRISTUS : 


Memoirs of a Disciple of the Lord. 8yo, 12s. 


“Full of intellectual power, wide knowledge, and spiritual insight; and 
in many ways it fully recognises both the divine character and the super- 
natural power of Our Lord.”"—British Quarterly Review. 


DEAN CHURCH'S NEW B@OK. 


HUMAN LIFE and its CONDITIONS. 


By R. W. Cuvurca, D.C.L., Dean of St. Paul's. Sermons preached before the 
University of Oxford, 1876-1878, with Three Ordination Sermons. Crown 


Sro, 63. [This day. 
The PRESENT TRIAL of FAITH. 
Sermons by Canon VAUGHAN, of Leicester. Crown 8vo, 9s. [This day. 


CHEAPER EDITION, with NEW PREFACE. 


The MYSTERY of MATTER; and other 


ESSAYS. By J. ALLANSON Picton. CONTENTS:—The Mystery of Matter; 
Tbe Philosophy of Ignorance; The Antithesis of Faith and Sight; The 
Essential Nature of Religion; Christian Pantheism. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

(This day. 


INSANITY in ANCIENT and MODERN 


LIFE. With Chapters on its Prevention. By D. Hack Tuke, M.D. Crown 
8vo, 6s. (This day. 


MONEY and VALUE: an Inquiry into the 


Means and Ends of Economic Production. With an Appendix on the Depre- 
ciation of Silver and Indian Currency. By ROWLAND HAMILTON. 8v0, 12s. 


The ART of BUDDING and GRAFTING. 


By CHaRLes Batter. With Lliustrations. New Elition. Extra feap. 8v0, 
33 6.1. [Now ready. 
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